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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“BEHOLD IN THESR WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 





BOY AND MAN. 
PART II. 
CHAPTER xV.—‘‘ THE TURN.” 


“There are no tricks in pure and simple fai 


th.”—Shakespeare. 


—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”- Cowper, 





AN ANXIOUS TIME. 
delirium, and requiring to be held down by force 
n his little bed. Yes, we may call it a bed now, 
the curate had sent him an iron bedstead and a 
| mattress. Tho place had been deodorised, too, as 
i far as possible; and all that could be dono, in a 
small way, for his better nursing had been effected.. 


upo 
for 


R. ARMIGER continued to visit Paradise | 
i Tho mother watched by day and the father during 


Court every evening. 
Tuffey lingering on without much alteration 


ing weaker, it was to be 


pulse and flushed face, and sometimes strong In his ; durit 
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He found poor little | 


feared, but with rapid | times 


; grow- | part of the night; anda neighbour came in some- 

to give an opinion, or to sit with the sick boy 

1g the necessary absence of both parents. 
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Things went on thus for about ten days. Other 
cases in the neighbourhood were mending. There 
had been several deaths, and one little corpse had 
been carried out of that same Paradise Court toa 
quieter resting-place, the spirit" having fled away to 
the Paradise which God made and not man, where 
there shall be no more sickness or sighing, neither 
shall there be any more pain. The weather had now 
svrown colder, and it was believed that the epidemic 
was decreasing; but poor Dick Tuffey had not yet 
‘‘eot the turn.” Mr. Armiger had not called for 
two days; and Nott, when he came with some oranges 
which Mr. Sparrow sent, said he had heard he was 
not well. 

‘Not well!” cried cld Tuffey, starting up; ‘ not 
well! You don’t mean to say—you aint a-going to 
tell me as Mr. Armiger is a-falling ?” 

“T don’t know what it is,” said Nott, standing 
outside the house, which he had been expressly for- 
bidden to enter. ‘I have not seen him since yester- 
day.”’ 

‘‘Ts he a-bed?” 

“T think not. He sent word out to know how 
Dick was getting on. I was to be sure and call and 
tell him. How is he?” 

‘‘1’ll go to the house myself,” said Tuffey. “Tl 
2o and ax aboutit. Poor Dick han’t got tho turn 
yet, but I expect he will. Mr. Armiger will be 
thinking a deal of him, no doubt”—by which 
manner of speech Mr. Tuffey meant ‘‘ praying for 
him.” 

Tuffey went to his work, and before returning 
home at his dinner-hour called at Joy Street. Mrs. 
Armiger was ther., having come home to look after 
her husband, leaving the baby at Wandsworth. 
She came out and spoke to Tuffey. ‘Mx. Armiger 
was very unwell,” she said; “she was afraid to 
think what it might be. She hoped it would pass 
off; the doctor thought it might.” 

‘*T hope it will, mum; if it don’t, why then I shall 
give itup. I shan’t believe in nothing no more— 
only bare chance, or maybe something worse.” 

‘Oh, don’t talk like that!”? Mrs. Armiger cried ; 
‘you frighten me.” 

“© Well, I can’t help it. Mr. Armiger may tell me 
what he likes, and I'll believe him—anything, as he 
says, Vl take to; but if a man like that is to be 
struck down hisself, why there’s an end on it,” and 
he crushed his old battered hat between his hands 
and went his way. 

Passing the Toad-in-a-Hole, he looked in as the 
door swung open, and was strongly tempted to enter. 
He felt so low and downhearted that it seemed as if 
a ‘drain’? would do him good; an almost irresisti- 
ble craving took possession of him. Two or three of 
his old companions were in the bar, and among them 
a man nemed Stubbin, who had buried one of his 
children the day before, and had another lying ill. 
The sight of that man made him pause. He dropped 
his arm, which had been raised to thrust the door 
open, aud turned away. ‘‘ Not yet,” he murmured 
to himself; ‘‘ but if poor little Dick, or the curate—” 
The rest of the sentence was unspoken. Arrived at his 
own door, Tuffey found two or three women standing 
hy it, and looking into the room; they held up their 
hands to him with a ‘“‘ Hush!” 

‘*Ts he dead?” he asked, half aloud and almost 
savagely, as they moved aside and he stepped into the 
room. ‘‘Is he dead?” 

‘No, John, no,” his wife replied, putting her arms 





round his neck and resting her head upon hig 
shoulder. ‘Look at him; he’s got the turn!” gho 
sobbed out. ‘‘ Hush!” 

He looked. The boy was sleeping quietly, not 
a muscle seemed to moved; the breathing was calm 
and regular, though scarcely perceptible; already 
the flushed cheeks had grown paler and looked 
moister. Tuffey leaned his head against the wall 
and covered his face with his hands, but did not 
speak a word. 

‘‘Tfe’s got the turn, Jolin,” the poor mother re. 
peated, in a whisper; ‘he’s got the turn at last; and 
oh, John, how’s the curate ?”’ 

The curate was indeed very ill. Do what ho would 
to conceal the unwelcome truth, as the evening of 
that day on which Tuffey had called at the house 
drew near, he could no longer hold up his head ; but 
shivering now with cold, now hot and faint, he 
yielded at length to Mrs. Armiger’s entreaties, and went 
upstairs to bed. The doctor came again that night; 
‘‘he could not do much for him,” he said; “they 
must wait, and have patience; to-morrow would 
decide. THe hoped it was nothing but a bad cold; 
he should not have apprehended anything else if Mr, 
Armiger had not been so much among that fever, 
He had told him not to go there, but he would.” 

‘He thought it his duty,” Mrs. Armiger replied. 

‘“‘He couldn’t do much good, you know, as a 
clergyman. Tow can people listen to doctrine when 
they are delirious with fever? It’s a great risk for 
him, and very little benefit for anybody else.” 

Mrs. Armiger shook her head sadly ; she had often 
said the same, but her husband would not take that 
view of the question. ‘‘ He thought it was his duty,” 
she repeated; ‘‘and you go everywhere yourself, 
Mr. Mawby.” 

**Oh, me! I am obliged to go; and I think I can 
do some good. But I do not go with an empty 
stomach leaning over a fever patient, reading and 
praying and exciting myself, and drawing all the 
poison into my lungs for half an hour at a time. 
Your husband runs more risk in one sick room than 
I do in twenty! It is not faith but presumption, I 
say, if aman does not also use common seuse and 
take common precaution.” 

“Wo are all in God’s hands,” Mrs. Armiger 
replied: but the doctor did not seem to think much 
of that argument; he said he would call again early 
next morning—meaning after breakfast—and thoy 
should sce. An anxious, miserable night poor Mrs. 
Armigcer passed, lying upon a sofa near her husband, 
but seldom closing her eyes; getiing up to look at 
him when he was asleep, and to give him cooling 
drinks when he was awake. LIvery time she spoke 
to him he “thought he was a little better; but she 
thought otherwise. When the morning came her 
worst fears were realised. ‘There was no doubt 
about it,” Mr. Mawby said. ‘‘It was fever, but as 
favourable as it could be so far; he had no appre- 
hension ; nursing was everything in such a case: if 
must run its course ; he thought it would be a very 
mild attack; there were few serious cases now in the 
parish ;”’ and so he tried to comfort her. 

Mr. Sparrow waited for tho doctor, having sect 
him go to the house, and heard the painful tidings. 
‘‘ What can I do?” he cried. ‘Make use of mein 
some way, Mr. Mawby; what can I do?” 

“We can none of us do much. Go in and sce his 
wife: there ought to be a nurse; she’ll soon knock 
up if there is not.” 
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Mr. Sparrow went in and told her what the doctor ' been living in the midst of it himself for the last 
had said, and begged her to say what he himself, three months; but there: he wasn’t afraid of nothing, 


could do for her assistance. 


| and if he had been, it wouldn’t have made no dif- 
“JT had been thinking,” Mrs. Armiger replicd, | ference, not it.” 


So he was shown up presently to 


“that I would get you to write to Annie, and ask | Mr. Armiger’s bedroom and found him sitting before 


her to come.” 
‘Annie? You don’t mean Annie Goodchild ?”’ 


| the fire and pretty comfortable, though pale and thin, 
/and ‘no move voice nor a cat a-gapin’,” as he told 


a aK | . . “a 
“Of course I do; but don’t look so frightened ; | his missus afterwards; but there was sufficient for a 


I don’t want her to come here, you silly fellow; I 
would not have her here. Ask her to go to Wands- | 
worth and take care of baby.” 

“Oh, ah, yes, of course, I seo; her godson, you 
know, and mine. IT’ll write directly, or better still, | 


little quiet conversation, nevertheless. 


‘¢ Tlow are you, T'uffey ?” 


‘Oh, me, sir? I’m very well. What odds about 


me? Ifope you are better.” 


** Much better, thank you: is your boy getting on 


if I ean catch the coach Til go down at once and | all right?” 


bring her back; and if I can’t, Pll walk it. Any-| 
thing else ?” | 

No; there was nothing else, and ho ran off imme- | 
diately; and being too late for the morning coach | 
went down to Weybridge on foot, and brought Annie | 


‘‘ Getting on capital, sir, he is; thank you for it.’ 
“You need not thank me.” 

‘“¢'Who then, sir?” 

“'Thank God.” 

‘We have done that; anyhow we have tried to 


Goodchild back with him to Wandsworth the same | do it.”’ 


evening. Ife called at Joy Street late that night and | 
told what he had done. 
as well as could be hoped. 
sat up with him, but it was quite unnecessary. ‘‘ DBy- | 


Mr. Armiger was going on | pleasant thing it is to be thankful.’ 
Mr. Sparrow would have | in-a-Holo now, I suppose 


‘“‘T am very glad to hear it, Tuffey. ‘A joyful and 
No more Toad- 
no more argufying?” 

‘‘Not if I can help it, sir; but they won’t let mo 





and-by,” Mrs. Armiger said, “if she should want | alone, them chaps won't.” 


him she would send tor him.” 
The next day it was agreed that Mr. Sparrow 


‘‘T dare say not; but you can let them alone.” 
‘‘Not very easy, sir; you see when I goes past 


should take lodgings at Wandsworth, and that | they calls after me.” 


William Goodchild should oecupy his rooms in order 


to be near his father and sister; the boy Nott re- | self,” said the curate.—‘‘ That's Scripture. 


maining with him to run on errands, and to be 
generally useful. This arrangement was convenient 
for all parties. 

As day after day passed on, the health of All 
Saints’ in the South showed a decided improvement ; 
the parish had got the turn, the people said; there 
wero very fow fresh cases, and those were of a 
milder type than formerly. Myr. Armiger’s illness, 
though of course tedious, was never very alarming; | 





“Tf any man have faith, let him have it unto him- 
If you 


are satisfied in your own mind, you need not be 
troubled about what others say or think of you. 
By-and-by perhaps you may do them some good; 
but not by talking, at all events not yet: bo sure of 
yourself first.” 


‘‘T wish I couid, sir. That’s just it. I have been 


an infidel so long, it aint easy to turn now.” 


‘Easy! No! You could not have done it by your- 
self, and I could not have done it for you. It’s like 


they did not think it necessary even to tell Mr. | that fever; the turn could only come trom God, and 


Goodchild that it was a case of fever, knowing that} when He pleased to send it. 


he would be doubly anxious and unhappy, and 
would exargerate in his own mind the suffering and 


I don’t believe that 
anything I could have said by way of argufying 
would have changed you; but praying for you would 


danger of those whom he loved, being prevented from , help; and you know, I dare say, that I did not 


approaching them. He knew only that his son-in- | 
law was unwell, and that Mrs. Armiger, who had | 
been staying at Wandsworth for change of air, had | 
returned to take care of him. | 
Young Tuffey grew daily better and stronger, 
being nourished by many good things which Mr. 
Sparrow sent him; and old ‘I'nfiey came daily at his | 
dinner-hour to inquire after Mr. Armiger, and went 
home to his wife without stopping at the Toad-in-a- 
Hole. Tow it would have fared with him if, after 
his son’s recovery, the curate had died, or what 
would have been his conclusions as to Divine 
Providence and the efficacy of prayer if the one had 





been taken and the other left, it is impossible to say. 
Happily his faith was not so tried. The reports of 


the curate’s health became each day moro satisfactory. | 


So Tuffey spent his days at the forge and his evenings 
at home, and resolved, as soon as Mr. Armiger should 
be up and in the church again, to go and “hear him”; 
ho and his missus should take it turn about, and the 
boy should go with them. At length one day when 
he paid his usual visit of inquiry, 'Tuffey was told to 


wait. Mr. Armiger was silting up and getting | 


stronger, and would be glad to see him, if he was 
not afraid of infection. 








forget that.” 

'T'uffey stood still, turning his hat about in his hands 
and looking at the fire. 

‘<The worst of it is,’ he said, presently, ‘ that I 
don’t feel as if I believed—not even now. I don’t 


|eeem to understand things much better than I did 


afore.” r 

‘You believe there is a God in Heaven, at all 
eveuts?” 

‘“‘’m willing to believe it, sir; but I don’t hardly 
know; I couldn’t say for certain.” 

This was a startling confession. What did it 
mean? Mr. Armiger felt his head swim; he would 
have chosen some cther time for this conversation if 
he could have foreseen the course that it would take; 
but he could not let it drop just yet; he closed his 
eyes for a few moments and then resumed:— 

‘Don’t you believe that it was God’s mercy that 
spared your son and that spares me?” 

‘“‘T don’t deny it, sir—I don't deny it; but I can’t 
say as I feel it. Why did not God’s mercy stop the 
fever from coming? it would have saved a great 
deal of sorrow and trouble.” 

‘¢ Where would you have been at this moment if 
the fever had not visited your house? Most likely 


“Afraid! Tuffey afraid! Why to be sure he had: at the Toad-in-a-Hole, half drunk, boasting and 
MM 2 
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swaggering and arguing; your wages spent, your 
wife half broken-hearted, your child naked in the 
streets and hungry.” 

Tuffey stared at him open-mouthed. 
as true!” he exclaimed at length. 

‘‘Then I say,” said Mr. Armiger, ‘it was mercy 
that sent the fever to your house, at all events, and 
mercy took it away again. It did not come by 
chance either to you or to me.” 

‘‘ Not to me, sir,” he answered thoughtfully; ‘I 
don’t see as the same remark applies to you.” 

“Tt is not likely that you would understand the 
circumstances of my case, or of any of your neigh- 
bours; keep to your own. I hope the fever may do 
me good also. I believe it will. It will be my own 
fault ifit does not. Ishall believe in the mercy that 
sent it all the same, whether I see it or no.” 

“‘T wish I could,” said Tuffey; ‘‘ but seeing is 
believing, Mr. Armiger, isn’t it? ” 

‘‘No, it isn’t. Do you believe that I am sitting 
here at this moment? You see it and know it: 
that’s not believing. You must believe things that 
you cannot see, and trust to things that are above 
your understanding: that’s faith. ‘Blessed are 
they which have not seen, and yet have believed.’ ”’ 

“‘T wish I could believe as you do, Mr. Armiger; 
I'd give anything if I could.” 

‘ That’s enough for the present ; you may say you 
have no faith; but if that were true you would not 
wish to have it. How could you wish to believe 
what I believe, if you really thought that my belief 
were a belief in nothing? How could you be willing 
to ‘‘ give anything ”’ for faith, if you were persuaded 
that faith was a delusion? There, I won’t argufy any 
more to-night. Go home and think about it, and 
just say these words after me: ‘Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief.’ ” 

Tuffey repeated the words reverentially. 

‘‘Say that again and again as you go home 
to-night ; say it instead of arguing with yourself, or 
with anybody else. Say it whenever you meet with 
anything in the Bible or out of it which you cannot 
understand. ‘Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.’ It’s better than all man’s wisdom.” 


* Tt’s as true 


CHAPTER XVI.—WITHOUT IIS LAWYER. 

“ The irresolute man flecks from one egg to another : 
So hatcheth nothing ; but addles all his actions.”—Feltham. 
Mrs. Armicer, brimful of thankfulness, but pale for 
want of fresh air and exercise, began now to think 
of getting her husband away somewhere into the 
country. He could not very well go out to prove 
his strength in the neighbourhood of Joy Street; 
there was too much noise and bustle; and some little 
quarantino was considered necessary before going 
back to baby. Mrs. Armiger looked forward with 
intense delight to the time when she might have 
her infant in her arms again. Sho had seen him 
two or three times when Annie and the nurse had 
brought him to a quiet spot in the neighbourhood 
where they could exchange grectings and throw 
kisses to cach other across the pavement; but sho 
wanted to touch him, and to see her husband do the 
same, and that would not be safe just yet. So they 
took lodgings near Wandsworth Common, and hoped, 
after spending a few days there, that their father 
would be at home to receive them in his own house, 
where they could stay till Mr. Armiger should have 
recruited his strength and was ready for work 
again. 
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Mr. Goodchild had kept with tolerable firmness to 
the resolution he had made to abide by the advice of 
his lawyers; but he was pining for his home, and 
began to be uneasy about his son-in-law, especially 
when he heard that he was thinking of leaving home 
without first coming to see him. William Goodchild 
was in the habit of spending the greater part of 
every day with his father, and had brought his 
books into the prison that he might do some reading. 
It was quieter there, he said, than outside, 
which vas true enough; but the sight of his father 
walking pensively about the little room smoothing 
his face (in which some wrinkles were beginning to 
show themselves in spite of the continued application), 
and the sound of the deep-drawn sighs which escaped 
him, induced him frequently to put aside his books. 
and to enter into conversation with him. The one 
topic always came uppermost, however; and there 
was not much comfort in it, for hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick, and the hope of a settlement 
with Mr. Slocum seemed as remote as ever. 

‘‘I wish I could see John,” Mr. Goodchild said, 
when told of his intended visit to Wandsworth. “I 
am afraid he must be very unwell if he cannot come 
this short distance; he must have been much worse 
than I imagined. I hope he is not going into a 
decline or anything of that kind.” 

‘No fear of that,’”’ said his son; ‘‘ he is recover- 
ing as quickly and steadily as could be expected. 
He had a great deal of fever, and it has pulled him 
down.” 

‘Fever! Yes, it’s very lowering; but it was not 
what is called fever, wasit? Not any particular kind 
of fever?” 

‘* Well, I suppose it was; but a very mild attack. 
Still, it requires care on account of infection.” 

‘*T suspected so; I was afraid of that all the time. 
I feared to ask, being shut up here; but he is really 
getting well now? And Susan, how does she bear 
up? Oh, I am glad they are going away! Willy, 
I must get out of this place now. I must go to 
Wandsworth and see after them and make them 
comfortable. I will put off this settlement no longer. 
Here haveI been a month; and to no purpose, as far 
as Ican see. Mr. Hawkes does nothing and Mr. 
Fisher does nothing. You shall go to Slocum and 
make terms with him. He shall have the house. We 
need not give it up for a few weeks, and I can rent 
one quite as pleasant when we do. Thero are some 
advantages in a rented house ; you have more choice, 
and can change when you like, and you have no 
repairs to pay for. Til take John and his wife to tho 
seaside. Let us have no more delay and no more 
indecision, my mind is quite made up.” ; 

Willy felt it would be very pleasant to have his 
father at liberty again, and all these sufferings ant 
anxieties brought to an end. He jumped up, and 
said he would go and see Mr. Hawkes at once. 

‘‘Never mind Mr. Hawkes,”’ said his father; “go 
and see Slocum.” 

‘Mr. Hawkes begged me to do nothing without 
telling him. I think we ought to see him first. O! 
course, he will do as we wish; but it is too late now; 
the office will be closed.” 

“And must we go on another day?” said Mr. 
Goodchild, sadly. ‘And that will be another week, 
perhaps; there seems to be no end to it.” : 

It happened that Mr. Slocum also was beginning 
to grow tired of the delay; he had special reasons 
for wishing to become the owner of Mr. Goodchild's 
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house and land, and these had recently become more 
urgent. The railway company, whose surveyors had 
been seen in the garden at Wandsworth in the 
spring, had now obtained their Act of Parliament, 
and were proceeding with great energy in laying 
out their line. Mr. Slocum, who was acquainted 
with the secretary of the company, had learnt that 
Mr. Goodchild’s property would be required, and 
hoped by getting possession of it to make a large 
profit by its re-sale to the company. Expecting daily 
to effect his purpose, he had represented himself to 
the officials as the actual owner of the property, and 
had by that means intercepted all the legal notices 
and applications on the subject which ought to have 
been addressed to Mr. Goodchild. The time had 
now come when the company wanted to take posses- 
sion of the property, and Mr. Slocum perceived that 
he could carry on this deception no longer. He had 
already made one or two overtures on this subject to 
Mr. Hawkes, of which that gentleman, for reasons 
of his own, had taken no notice. Mr. Slocum 
resolved, therefore, to renew his proposals to Mr. 
Goodchild himself, aud paid a visit to the Queen’s 
Bench Prison with thatintention. Thus it happened 
that while Mr. Goodchild and his son were confer- 
ring together as above reported, Mr. Slocum knocked 
at the door of his room, and, thrusting his face in 
immediately afterwards, reminded them of a certain 
adage, which was, perhaps, in that instance more 
than usually appropriate. 

‘Mr. Slocum!” cried Mr. Goodchild, with surprise. 

“Yes, sir; I hope you are not disappointed at 
seeing me. I hope you bear me no malice. I have 
none but friendly feelings towards you, Mr. Good- 
child, I assure you.” 

“Never mind your feelings,” said the younger 
Goodchild, ‘‘ you are welcome. Of course you are 
come on business. What is it?” 





‘““Yes,”’ said Mr. Slocum; ‘it is business, of | 


course, but in a friendly way. To tell the truth, 
Mr. Goodchild, I am pained and distressed beyond 
anything that I can express to see you here still.” 

"aeer” 

“Why don’t you take the matter into your own 
hands, and settle it? You will never have a better 
chance. I offered you splendid terms a month ago. 
I would offer you the same now if—if I could; but 
Thave been put to so much inconvenience and ex- 
pense that really—” 

“What terms do you propose now?” 

Willy. 
There was a great deal of bargaining and wrang- 
ling. Each party discovered that the other was 
really anxious to come to terms, and Mr. Goodchild 
especially displayed a nervous impatience to recover 
his liberty. Finally it was agreed that the same 
conditions which had beén proposed and rejected at 
the sponging-house should be accepted now. Mr. 
Goodchild was to make over his house and land at 
Wandsworth to Mr. Slocum, and to receive in 
exchange for it his dishonoured bills, with a receipt 
in full of all demands for debt and costs, and a dis- 
charge from custody. 

‘You would like this carried into effect at once?” 
said Mr. Slocum. 

“Certainly,” Mr. Goodchild answered. “It is only 
on that condition that I will agree to it. Time is 
important.”’ 


“T have the bills in my pocket,’ said Slocum, 


said 


“and also the contract; it can bo filled up and | 





ut 
signed at once, and then I will give you my receipt 
and acquittal in full.” 

These formalities were soon completed, and the 
bills were delivered up. 

‘Now for the discharge,” said Mr. Goodchild, 
excitedly, ‘‘it is getting late ; put the things together, 
Willy; we can take what we want with us, and can 
send for the rest to-morrow.” 

“The discharge,” said Slocum, ‘shall be pro- 
cured as early as possible to-morrow morning; it 
must be done in the regular way, of course; the 
turnkey would not let you out on my representation ; 
but you need not be uneasy, you are entitled to it; 
and will have it on application. Mr. Hawkes will 
manage that for you.” 

Mr. Goodchild was disappointed; he went with 
Slocum to the lodge, and talked to tha turnkey about 
it, and was assured that it would be all right next 
day: it was too late to do anything that evening: 
and so he went back tohis room comforted, and full 
of happy expectation. 





THE TWO ATLANTICS. 
BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTIIOR OF “TNE HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO.” 


I. 


MURKY evening; Greenock swathed in folds 

of its own smoke; the hills of Arrochar and 
Loch Lomond blotted out by mist which threatened 
to fall in rain; the blurred shores of the Clydea 
monotonous July green; a few ships at anchor; a 
few fussy tugs panting Glasgow-wards, with strings 
of deeply laden sloops aud schooners astern; a few 
boats in which people were taking pleasure drearily ; 
a few crowded steamers whose trails of low-lying 
smoke added to the murkiness, and a foreground of 
lead-coloured water, motionless, except when the 
long, sulky wash of a paddle-steamer came our way. 
And this was all that did come our way. If we had 
been flying the plague flag we could not have been 
more shunned of our kind. No shoro boats came 
off to us with people or parcels left behind, or 
anxious friends with last cautions and good wishes, 
or shipping clerks ‘‘making much adoabout nothing.” 
Even the dreary people in the pleasure boats failed to 
see that it would relieve their ennui if they took a 
row round our clipper. ‘There was no stir, fun, or 
incident; none of the fuss of sailing. Passengers’ 
friends had gone ashore hours before, and had had 
time to reach even distant homes; passengers had 
unpacked their “things,” arranged their cabins, 
taken hopeful or despairing views of each other, 
according to temperament and powers of discern- 
ment, and all but myself were writing letters in tho 
saloon, and making acquaintance with each other, 
with an overhaste which I had had occasion to mark 
under similar circumstances was an unwholesome 
omen for future harmony. 

Murky and miserable as the evening was, my mood 
was yet murkicr and more miserable. The poop 
offered quiet, for not a creature appeared either on it 
or the deck, and I spent four dismal hours upon it, 
straining my eyes for the last dismal glimpses of the 
blurred shores and hazy lights, which represented 
the land to which I was bidding a long farewell. 
The prospect of a solitary and uncertain exile for 
health’s sake was not a checring one. From the 
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first I felt the voyage to be an irreparable mis- 
take; and, looking back upon it, I only wish that 
doctors who prescribe the Australian voyage to 
persons suffering from diseases of the nervous system 
were compelled themselves to undergo its disastrous 
unrest and dreariness. I certainly feel inclined, for 


ATLANTICOS. 


| America, from Labrador to Florida, and had only 
just returned from a health-seeking cruise of six 
months in a steamer trading between the Mediter- 
ranean and North American ports; so, after a few 
days spent in making acquaintance with the sails, 
| rigging, ete., of a full-rigged ship, and in finding 


the benefit of any of my species who dream of silver that on the whole I must depend entirely on my own 
seas, balmy airs, red tropic sunsets, a white cloud of | resources, I gauged those resources somewhat 
swollen canvas, and spray thrown lightly from the| anxiously. The first was my own attendant, a 
bow, to diverge a little from the beaten track of; pious, sensible, shrewd Scotchwoman, with much 
travellers by sea, and give a little of the plain prose, pathos and humour; but she was sea-sick in her 
of an Australian trip in a crack clipper of a crack line. | cabin the whole voyage, and her place was supplied 

Not a word could be said against the ship. ‘This| by a rough, coarse woman, whose footstep at my 
put an end to grumbling—a usual resource on a long | door gave me what she herself would have called a 
voyage. She was a superb, full-rigged iron clipper, ‘‘scunner.”” Needlework, on which I had placed 
finished with solid teak, with a stem like a knife, a} much reliance for deck occupation, also proved a 
full, unencumbered poop, all tho latest patented im- | failure. Needles rusted, calico became damp, and 
provements, splendidly ‘ found,” everything of the | fancy work discoloured. ~Of books I had too few, 
very best, spreading nearly an acre of canvas, run-| but as a result the few were re-read and studied. 
ning twelve knots before the wind, as if she were, I may safely place the Bible first, for its eternal 
scarcely moving through the water, and on a wind , freshness never had been so fresh, its ‘‘ great bio- 
making 300 miles a day without fuss or effort. Her| graphy” so full of lessons. When surrounding cir- 
ventilation was perfect, ship smells and odours of | cumstances were specially uncongenial, and the 
eating were unknown, the table was liberal, and even | never-distant “ strife of tongues” waxed loudest, I 
elegant, and fresh meat and fresh bread were pro- | read and was comforted. Then followed the Prayer 
vided every day. The captain, a quiet, gentlemanly | Book, the ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi,” whose worldly 
man, was not only an experienced and successful | wisdom seems as if it could hardly have been bred 
scaman, but a studious and scientific navigator; and within the cloister; ‘‘Colloquia Peripatetica,” a 
the crew, with scarcely an exception, were the reservoir of suggestive thoughts; ‘‘Tricotrin;” 
cleanest, jolliest, and most active set I have ever, Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year;”’ Tennyson’s Poems, and 
scon. Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution.” Of this last fascinat- 

The cargo was said to be one of the most valuable | ing book I allowed myself two chapters daily, read 
which had ever left the Clyde. It was pleasantly | three times over, and the fixed hour given to it was 
described as ‘fine goods and barrelled beer.” It | the most delightful of the day. But ordinary and 
was prudent, doubtless, to omit the fact of which we | even careful reading cannot combat the numb influ- 
had ocular demonstration the first time the main | ences of ship-board, and the lassitude of the tropics. 
hold was open, that “fine goods” included fifty tons| After running through the calm belt of Cancer, 
- of gunpowder, much of which was stowed on the | one morning we found ourselves in a new world. 
rest of the cargo on a sail, on which was gradually | The heavy skies, the sultry damp, the murky sun, 
deposited the black leakage from the casks. Along | the swaying quicksilver sea, were all gone. The 
the outside of the hatch and elsewhere were lashed | north-east trades were crisping the surface of a deep 
forty long jars of vitriol, ‘carried at the owner’s , blue ocean; the sky overhead was cloudless ; flying 
risk,” nodoubt! The hatch cover was taken off every | fishes fluttered alongside: here and there the silver 
fine day, and there was a baleful attraction in the | lustre and classical forms of dolphins gleamed above 








hold, while men pleasantly smoked their pipes or | 
lighted their cigars on its verge, setting a lady’s | 
dress on fire by an accidental spark, or acting irre- | 
sponsibly in the madness of delirium tremens. The | 
powder, however, troubled my mind far less than | 
the drinking, which was perpetual and contagious, | 
and wrecked some hopeful lives before we sighted | 
Cape Otway. The way of preserving passengers | 
from moral deterioration, specially of this kind, and 
of making a long voyage something better than a) 
blot or a vacuum in life, is a problem yet unsolved, | 
especially in ships carrying few passengers. 

We sailed with a light, fair wind, so light and fair in 
the main that we ran down to the tropics with sky 
and stun-sails set, swaying lazily through the horse 
latitudes,* helped not overmuch by very light n.x. 
trades, and hindered not unreasonably by the calms 
of the Doldrums. There was never a solitary foam- 


the joyous water; porpoises raced our ship, and 
revelled in uncouth sport; every sail drew, and the 
water rippled musically as our magnificent clipper, 
under her cloud of canvas, slipped through the sea. 
We were on one of the great highways of naviga- 
tion, and numerous vessels were spoken daily, most 
of them outward bound. Itwasvery cheerful. One 
day we passed a Brazilian steamer, near enough to 
see the colours of the dresses of her lady passengers, 
and to hear music on board, and at the same time 
fourteen sailing vessels were in sight, some of them 
so near us that we could read their name-boards. 
The phrase ‘boundless expanse of ocean” is on 
every tongue, but in plain prose the eye of a man of 
averago height, standing on our lofty poop, could 
only see six miles in any direction. 

We got the n.z. trades in lat. 26° 38’ n., and 
lon. 21° 58’ w., and lost them again in lat. 14° 62’ N., 





cap, and the sensation was that of being endlessly 
becalmed. 

The sea was not new to me. I had crossed the 
Atlantic eight times, and had coasted along North 





* The “Calms of Cancer,” an ocean region north of the N.£. trades, 
called by the abeve ludicrous name because ships carrying horses to the 
west were often detained so long by calms that fodder and water ran 
short, and they were obliged to throw the animals overboard. 


lon. 27°4 w. They had carried us well into the 
torrid zone, the broiling belt, 2,820 miles in depth, 
and quietly deposited us there. We were then nearly 
in the belt of calms between the N.u. and s.z. trades, 
which is always N. of the equator, but changes its 
northern limit with the seasons. A fewintolerable days 
| passed, and then we caught the s.w. monsoon, aud 
| made a long track towards the Guinea coast, running 
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asiareast as lon. 18°17’ w. The monsoon weather 
was squally and showery, and the wind always had 
a tendency to haul ahead, so that the ship was often 
sailing as nearly close-hauled as was possible; reined | 
in sharp, in fact, with the short, jerky motion peculiar | 
to these circumstances. So comparatively perfect 
are scamen now in the art of navigating both 
Atlantics, in consequence of the mass of information 
accumulated by scientific observations made in large 
numbers, and recorded during a succession of years 
by practical seamen, under the auspices of the govern- 
ments of Britain, America, Holland, aud France, and 
by scientific expeditions, such as those of the Chal- 
lenger, that poople speak familiarly of the currents, 
depths, and temperatures of every ocean. 

The sea, therefore, comes to mean not ‘an idle 
waste of endless brine,’ but a well understood 
highway, on which one’s position is as surely found 
as ifit were marked by mile-stones. However, the 
researches of scientific men would have failed to 
bring about this result had it not been for the extra- 
ordinary perfection to which nautical instruments 
hive been brought. Long ago, when I used 
to watch ships getting an offing in the Channel, 
when bound for India or Australia, I supposed their 
voyages to be merely haphazard work, aiming at a 
definite point by the shortest route, but perpetually 
thwarted in attaining it. So, in fact, it was in great 
measure, but the shortest way (down the middle of 
the Atlantic, with a sharp turn round the Cape) was 
so emphatically the longest, that a voyage which our 
clippers perform in from seventy to eighty days not 
infrequently took five months. 

At the end of the last century the case was worse, 
for captains guessed nearly as much as they calculated 
the position of their ships, and when a vessel from 
London to New York made Boston it was not 
thought a bad landfail. In fact, there are many 
instances of ships navigating the Atlantics being 
6°, 8°, and even 10° of longitude out of their reckon- 
ing in as many days from port. The regularity of 
certain winds was little understood, specially of the 
southern passage winds, which take ships eastward 
in a definita southern latitude at a rate of 300 miles 
aday. The powerful effect of the constant currents 
of various regions of the Atlantics was either unknown 
or not taken advantage of. Chronometers were a 
debatable experiment, the nautical ephemeris was 
itself so faulty as to give tables which indicated errors 
of thirty miles in the longitude, and the rude “ cross 
staff,” ‘‘ back staff,” “sea ring,” and ‘ mariner’s 
bow” had not yet given place to the niccr sextant 
and circle of reflection of the present day, and erred 
as much by degrees as these do by minutes. The Gulf 
Stream itself, which has had a most powerful effect 
on North Atlantic commerce, was first utilised by Dr. 
Franklin as a means of acquainting mariners with 
their longitude ; but his discoveries were made in the 
troublous year of 1775, and for political reasons were 
concealed till 1790. 

By 1795, when this current was practically 
as well understood by seamen as it is now, the 
northern ports of the United States had become as | 
accessible in winter as in summer, the average pas- 
sages from Europe to the north were shortened | 
nearly one-half, while those to the south were | 
scarcely altered, and a heavy blow was struck at the | 
commerce of tho Carolinas. One can imagine how 
many of the bluff old navigators, who had been 
coutent to knock about in ice and snow in their bluff- 





bowed ships for half the winter on a single outward 
voyage, and were not much disturbed at last by 
finding themselves 10° out in their reckoning, must 
have ridiculed the notion of shortening the voyage, and 
finding their longitude and proximity to the American 
continent by means of the water thermometer! Nor is 
it only the Gulf Stream which has been thus utilisod. 
Currents near the equator are of great service, and so 
perfect now are nautical tables and instruments that 
a seaman can detect with great certainty the direc- 
tion and velocity of every current which thwarts or 
aids him. A vessel bound from Sicrra Leone to 
New York has been known to be drifted 1,600 miles 
of her way by the force of currents only. This 
certainty about the ocean and its atmosphere, and 
the study of the persevering scientific investigations 
which have brought it about, do more to redeem a long 
voyage from monotony than all the amusements 
which can be devised. 

When we lost the monsoon, and were fairly in the 
Doldrums, all previous resources for employing time 
failed, and hard work became essential. I had 
‘Chambers’ Arithmetic” and a book on logarithms, 
to which I gave two hours of ‘honest work daily, but 
the books which served me longest and best, and 
which I reserved for the hottest spell of the day, 
were Maury’s wind and current charts, with the ac- 
companying letterpress, the charts of both Atlantics, 
and North and South Atlantic directories, and the 
‘** Nautical Almanack,” in the study of all of which 
the captain kindly assisted me. It was possible to 
forget the heat in working at these studies, and I 
felt daily grateful to the friend who before my voy- 
age said to me, ‘‘ Don’t try to got rid of your time— 
try to make the best use of it you can.”’—‘‘An 
advice’ I would repeat with emphasis. 

Common consent has divided off the ocean into 
belts or regions, such as the horse latitudes, the 
trade-wind regions, the variables, and the ‘ Dol- 
drums.” We had passed through tho three first, 
and during many days spent in the last learned the 
absolute fitness of the word “doldrums” for de- 
scribing a phase of human temperament. These 
Doldrums are under what has been termed the 
equatorial cloud-ring, a belt of clouds which en- 
cirles the earth. The atmosphere was dense and 
close ; two torrents of rain which fell, accompanied by 
thunder, hardly refreshed it ; there was no air above 
or below; the sea swayed heavily, like quicksilver 
rather than water, reflecting with an unwholesome, 
metallic lustre a white, fierce, nearly vertical sun, 
which hurried out of sight at 6 p.m. without colour 
or glory. A hot mist which came on every evening 
shut out thestars. Inthe daytimeths mercury stood 
at 93° in the cabins, and at anything short of the 
boiling-point on deck; at night, though it sank to 
84° below, the difference was hardly perceptible, 
owing to the smell of paraffin lamps and the fumes 
of brandy and whisky. The effervescing drinks had 
been forgotten, and we drank lukewarm, reddish 
water, and bathed in salt water at 80°, sticky and 
unretreshing, and had oil for butter. There is one 
scientific fact for which no one in the equatorial 


| Doldrums can but thank the Challenger —?.c., that 


while the surface temperature is 80°, if one could 
dive sixty fathoms one would be cooled by water at 
61°5, while at 1,600 fathoms it is only 36°, below 
which it falls nearly to freezing. 

Sluggishness and lassitude assailed every one; 
the consumption of spirits increased; people became 
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surly, bearish, quarrelsome; the officers swore at 
the men; the apprentices dozed at the wheel; the 
awning and sails flapped as incessantly as the rudder 
creaked; the yards were braced continually to catch 
every flaw of wind; but though we really never 
drifted less than twenty-four miles a day, we were 
to all appearances as idle as the ship of the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner.”” In my father’s parish, in Huntingdon- 
shire, the men who did not go to church had a habit 
of grouping themselves round their own or their 
neighbours’ pig-styes, leaning over the palings, and 
contemplating the pigs with unwavering attention 
during the long summer Sunday afternoons. This 
always impressed me as a low habit, with somothing 
“lapsed” about it; and in my mind these pig- 
fanciers came to seem little higher than the brutes 
they studicd. I do not know what there was in the 
Doldrums to bring pigs and men together, but it is 
certain that for some time my fellow-passengers 
spent hours of the day gazing into the pig-pen, with 
the same stolidity of face, the same rigidity of 
muscle, and the same unflagging attention as 
characterised the Huntingdonshire rustics. I looked 
in once myself, and saw only a palpitating heap of 
swine, loaded with fat, gasping in the sun. On 


deal of mental and moral deterioration. People 
wagered that they would drink some incredible 
quantity of beer and brandy—and won; some 
growled at the food; others anathematised the heat 
and the winds; and smouldering antipathies broke 
into open quarrels. We had only a few days of this 
weather, and were never literally stationary. For- 
merly, before the winds and currents were as well 
known as they now are, ships were often becalmed 
for a month, or even six weeks, in this doleful region, 
and many of the weak and exhausted perished on 
their way to the Golden Land. 

On Friday, August 9th, things seemed going fast 
‘*to the bad.” People were all cross, the captain 
was paler than usual, more brandy was drunk, and 
at all hours sails and awning flapped heavily, yards 
and rudder creaked incessantly ; and though I studied 
savagely for ten hours, and tried to imitate in this 
respect every good example I had ever read or heard 
of, I felt the intolerable discomfort of the ‘‘ Dol- 
drums”? all the time. The evening set in as usual 
with a hot, heavy mist, but when the captain was 
giving me my usual lesson upon one of Maury’s 
charts, he remarked that he expected the s.z. trades 
the next day. As his expectations had been equally 
definite regarding the n.x. trades and the monsoon, 
and turned out to be well grounded, so they proved 
correct in this and every later instance of prophecy, 
the fact being that the wind-and-current system of 
the South is much better defined and more con- 
stant than that of the North. The phosphorescence 
that night was splendid, and as the mist lifted we 
‘saw it light up the silver sea far away, and roll in 
our wake, not in stars, but in great oblongs of pale 
fire. ‘‘ Dead Horse Night”? was duly observed. The 
unfortunate animal gave some spasmodic, dying 
kicks, and was then supposed to reappear as the 
effigy of a sailors’ boarding-houso keeper, dangling 
from the foretopsail yardarm under the full glare of 
a blue light, and then dropping ignominiously into 
the sea, amidst the cheers of the crew, a laughable 
commentary on “advance notes.” The mercury in 
my cabin stood at 86°. 
silence only broken by the creaking of the rudder. 


It was a dreary night, tho | 





i; wake. 


Quite suddenly I heard alow musical ripple, which 
increased rapidly in strength; there were noises on 
the peop of many feet and many voices; the crew 
were singing and hauling with a will; and when [ 
went on deck all the light and fair wind hamper 
of stun-sails had vanished, and the ship was in the 
act of “going about” under royals on a courso 
W. half 8. on a long tack to the Brazils. ‘‘ Cheerily, 
cheerily oh!”? How the yards came round! ‘ihe 
beautiful White Ben once more felt her pinions, for 
in lat. 4° 54’ n., and lon. 18° 16’ w., we had got the 
s.E. trades. Down tumbled the thermometer 6° in 
two hours, the ocean rippled crisply, the mist and 
foulness of the atmosphere were all gone, and 
before the first rose flush of the tropic sunrise, un- 
familiar constellations were withdrawing their un- 
familiar glitter, demonstrating that we were fast 
leaving the northern hemisphere. 

Southward and westward still as the hours went 
by. We were on a great ocean highway, and ran 
winning races with eight or ten ships a day, instead 
of having long conversations with vessels lying 
nearly alongside of usin the Doldrums. The captain 
looked serene, and even condescended to join the 


| passengers in a game at “The wrang sow by the 
the whole, the Doldrums are answerable for a great | 


lug.” 

All the readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” have read 
of, heard of, or experienced the ceremonies observed in 
crossing the “line.” Formerly they were of such 
a brutal and hateful description, that there have 
been instances in which they have proved fatal to 
sensitive and delicate persons. Time has amelio- 
rated them generally, but still it was necessary for 
the law to step in and prohibit the application of the 
equatorial rites to passengers, unless their willing 
consent was previously obtained, so that they have 
fallen into comparative disuse on board passenger 
ships. The White Ben, however, on this voyage 
was an exception to this rule, for she had a young 
and lively crew, including several frolicsome appren- 
tices with dramatic tastes, and as there were a few 
novices before the mast, and several of the inter- 
mediate passengers were good-naturedly willing to 
go through the ceremonies, and even two of the 
cabin passengers, the thing promised much excite- 
ment. "Women, and passengers who had crossed the 
line, were mulcted in a bottle of brandy each, but as 
the captain doled it out at the rate of a small glass a 
day only to each man, no evil results were apparent. 
For several days before we reached the equator the 
ignorant were being imposed onin theusual way. Some 
were made to look through a telescope across whicl 
a hair had been stretched ; others were told that they 
would hear the ship’s keel grate upon the line as we 
crossed ; and my attendant came to me in great alarm 
because the first-mate had told her that we should 
strike heavily on the line, that the ship would be 
“taken aback anyhow,” because the captain did not 
know within a mile where the line was; that we 
should lose some of our heavy spars, and any one 
—- to be on deck would be likely to be 
<illed. 

Our last night in the northern hemisphere was 
superb: the moonlight such as is not seen out of the 
tropics ; and the Southern Cross was still sufficiently 
unfamiliar to be an object of intense interest. The 
sea rolled in small waves crested with light; and our 
noble clipper, white like a snow-drift from bulwarks 
to skysails, left a stream of phosphorescence in her 
That night was the poem of our voyage. 
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VIVISECTION. 


i ik Report of tho Royal Commission appointed to 
. inquire into the subject of Vivisection proves 
that the alarm in the public mind was well founded. 
Ten years ago the horrible cruelties perpetrated in 
Continental schools of medicine were almost unknown 
in this country. A few pupils of foreign physiologists 
have since introduced courses of ‘‘ practical physio- 
logy ” and multiform experiments into England. 

That there is an utterly different standard of 
opinion and of feeling abroad from what has happily 
prevailed hitherto in our country, is proved by the 
testimony of Dr. Klein, the German assistant of 
Dr. Burdon-Sanderson, engaged in such researches. 
The “Times,” which has too much lent its in- 
fluence to the specious pretensions of ‘‘ experimental 
physiology,” has no excuse to offer for Dr. Klein’s 
honest avowal of indifference to moral, as interfering 
with scientific, motives. ‘ Dr. Klein, Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the Laboratory of the Brown Institution, 
and one of the authors of a ‘Handbook for the Physio- 
logical Laboratory,’ was examined before the Com- 
mission. On the shorthand writer’s notes of his 
evidence being sent to him, he made so many and such 
material alterations that the Commissioners declined to 
accept them, and have printed the shorthand report 
in their notes of evidence, and Dr. Klein’s corrected 
version in their Appendix. It is quite sufficient, how- 
ever, for the purpose of the argument, to quote Dr. 
Klein’s own version of his answers. He is said to 
be personally an estimable and humane man, yet he 
informs the world in his version that an investigator 
‘generally chloroforms a dog, when he experiments on 
adog, forconvenience sake, in order not to be disturbed 
by the howling and the resistance, and so with cats. 
. And just as little as a sportsman or a cook 
goes inquiring while the sportsman is hunting or the 
cook putting a lobster into boiling water, just as 
little as one may expect these persons to go inquiring 
into the detail of the feeling of the animal, just as 
little can the physiologist or the investigator be 
expected to devote time and thought to inquiring 
what this animal feels while he is doing the experi- 
ment.” An investigator, he further says, as distinct 
from a teacher, ‘ has no occasion to use anesthetics, 
except from tho real necessity of the case, and when 
severely painful operations are in question.” He 
was upon this asked whether that was really the only 
reason he could give for not using anesthetics, and 
he replied, “It is, to a great extent; it is the chief 
reason, I should say; there is no place for considering 
that point.” This cannot be regarded as less than a 
distinct avowal by a prominent scientific authority 
that investigators cannot be expected to trouble them- 
selves about the pain they may inflict, even so far as 
to make a point of employing ansesthetics ; and even 
in the mitigated version we have quoted, it will be 
felt to deserve Lord Carnarvon’s reprobation as 
‘‘ detestable.” 

Thirty years ago the medical profession, with 
scarcely an exception, was unanimous in condemning 
the practice of Vivisection. In the ‘‘ Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review ” (vol. 36, new series), then the most 
influential organ of professional opinion, the editors, 
referring to experiments on the brain by M. Longet, 
of Paris, said: ‘‘ We cannot conceal cur abhorrent 
dislike of what the French call Vivisection, 1n which 
unoffending brutes are made the victims of the most 


shocking sufferings, and all with the view of advane. 
ing science!” 

In strange contrast with this generous expression 
of sentiment was an article in the “British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review ” for April, 1875, 
tne writer of which brought’ the subject down to the 
Bob Sawyer level of intellect and taste. The practice 
of vivisection has now apologists among the chiefs of 
the profession, although no new arguments can be 
adduced, or results shown, to justify the chauge 
of view. Mr. Ernest Hart, one of the medical depu- 
tation to Lord Carnarvon, said (we quote from the 
‘‘Times”’): “ Experiment on living animals, instead 
of constituting a reproach, was one of the chief 
grounds of the claim of medicine to gratitude, and 
had been the chief instrument in its progress.” This 
assertion has been made with a confidence which 
misleads the public mind, and which even had sinis- 
ter influence upon the Royal Commissioners, some of 
whom professed to be wholly in the hands of the 
medical profession as to the truth of the alleged dis- 
coveries. The perpetual reference to Harvey’s dis- 
covery, two hundred years ago, might have led some 
to suspect the abundant fruitfulness of this mode of 
research. How far this is the case let the reader 
judge from the following letter, which appeared in 
the ‘“ British Medical Journal,” the journal of the 
British Medical Association, October, 30th, 1875. 


VIVISECTION : ITS CLAIMS AND RESULTS. 


Sir Charles Bell has left on record an express declaration that 
his great discovery was due not to experiment, but to observa: 
tion, A few experiments were afterwards made, not for his own 
conviction, but for the satisfaction of others. He, therefore, 
protested against the statement of a foreign reviewer, that the 
results were in favour of vivisection. ‘They are, on the con- 
trary,” he said, ‘deductions from anatomy”; adding that 
** experiments on living animals have done more to perpetuate 
error than to enforce the just views taken from anatomy and the 
natural sciences.” Certain it is that this method of research 
is subject to many fallacies, and that its advantages have been 
greatly exaggerated. Dr. Prichard, in reviewing the researches 
of Flourens, Serres, Bouillaud, and other experimenters, says : 
—“The results thus obtained not only differ in essential 
respects from each other, but are completciy opposed to con- 
clusions deduced from minute and careful observation of patho- 
logical facts.” A more recent French physiologist, M. Colin, 
admits this uncertainty of results. ‘* Often the same expeti- 
ment repeated twenty times gives twenty different results, even 
when the animals are placed apparently in the same conditions. 
It may even happen that the same experiment gives coutra- 
dictory results.” To the same effect, Legallois had formerly 
said :—‘‘ I had almost as many results as experiments, and at 
length resolved to abandon this method of inquiry, not without 
regret at having sacrificed a vast number of animals and lost 
much time.” Itis not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Carpenter 
says :—‘‘ Almost all our knowledge of the laws of life must be 
derived from o¥servation only. Experimentation ean conduct 
us very little farther in this inquiry.” And again :—“ On such 
subjects as the functions of the different parts of the encephalon, 
I do not believe that experiment can give trustworthy results, 
since violence to one part cannot be put in practice without 
functional disturbance of the rest. Here I consider that a care- 
ful anatomical examination of the progressively complicated 





forms of the encephalon, from fishes up to man—experiments, 


} as Cuvier calls them, ready prepared by nature—is far more 
| likely than any number of exporiments to elucidate the problem. 
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Still there are found men, impelled by scientific zeal and ambi- 
tion, who renew the Sisyphean labour, hoping to solve the mys- 
teries that have baffled their predecessors. Let such men hear 
the words of the old Roman Celsus :—‘“‘ It is alike unprofitable 
snd cruel to experiment with the knife on living bodies, so 
that the art which is designed for the protection and relief of 
sulfering ismade to inflict injury, and that of the most atrocious 
nature. Of the things sought for by these cruel practices, some 
are altogether beyond the reach of human knowledge, and 
others could be ascertained without the aid of such nefarious 
means, The appearances and conditions of the parts of a living 
boly thus examined must be very different from what they are 
in their natural state. If in the entire and uninjured body we 
can often, by external observation, perceive remarkable changes 
produced from fear, pain, hunger, weariness, and a thousand 
other affections, how much greater snust be the changes induced 
hy the dreadful wounds and cruel mangling of the dissector in 
internal parts whose structure is far more delicate, and which 
are placed in circumstances altogether unnatural?” The vivi- 
sectors of those days had human subjects to operate upon, con- 
lemned malefactors being given over to them, especially in the 
school of Alexandria. The differences of structure and function 
in the lower animals must give the less chance of light being 
thrown on human physiology. 

These remarks I make not as an opponent of experiment, but 
toremind those who have not closely studied the question of 
the fallacies of this mode of inquiry. That some discoveries are 
due to experimental physiology no one will deny; but the 
number and importance of these discoveries are grossly exagge- 
rted. In an early number of the ‘‘ British Medical Journal ” 
for 1875, a list was given of ‘‘ discoveries due to vivisection.” 
Not one in ten of these alleged discoveries can be truly affirmed 
tobedue to experiment alone. By far the largest number are 
equally due to observation, either by anatomical research, as in 
the case of Sir Charles Bell, or in the ordinary way of clinical 
nd pathological study. 

But it is not the object of this letter to discuss with physio- 
lovists the precise number or importance of discoveries thus 
made, Granting at preseut all that can be said in favour of 
vivisection as a legitimate and useful mode of inquiry, I wish to 
appeal to the profession on the subject of abuses of very recent 
growth. Ten years ago, when Dr. Markham of St. Mary’s 
Hospital published his prize essay, he said that ‘‘ experiments 
performed before students, in classes or otherwise, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating known facts in physiology or therapeutics, 
are unjustifiable.” Dr. Markham says of such operations -— 
“They are needless and cruel; needless, because they demon- 
strate that which is already acquired to science ; and especially 
cruel because, if admitted as a recognised part of students’ 
instruction, their constant repetition through all time would be 
required.” Then, in parenthesis, he adds :—‘‘I need hardly 
say that courses of experimental physiology are nowhere given 
in this country ; and that these remarks apply only to those 
schools in France and elsewhere where such demonstrations are 
delivered.” 

What is the state of matters now ? and to what length could 
the imitators and pupils of foreign vivisectors have gone but for 
tke protest of public opinion, which gave origin to the Royal 
Commission? The publication of the report of that Commission 
will begin rather than end this controversy. It is difficult to 
obtain direct evidence of what is done, and those who used to be 
boastful among their brethren of the number of their experi- 
ments are now cautious and reticent. But the publication of such 
abook as the ‘*Handbook for the Physiological Laboratory ” 
sullices to show the nature and extent of the evils against which 
the public voice has been raised. 

The appeal against the abuse of vivisection must be made to 
the medical profession itself, either to the members individually 
or to the Medical Councils and cfficial bodies. It is not a ques- 
tion of science against sentiment ; true science is on the side of 
humanity on this point. Professor Owen has thus recorded his 
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views :—‘‘T reprobate the performance of experiments to show 
the students what such experiments have taught the master; 
whilst the arguments for learning to experiment by repeating 
experiments on living animals are as futile as those for so learn- 
ing to operate chirurgically.” Professor George Wilson, in his 
“Life of Dr. John Reid,” says that, to encourage students to 
engage in such researches, is ‘putting a premium upon animal 
torture and animal murder.” Sir Robert Christison objects to 
all public demonstrations by experiment on living animals, and 
has always done so. These exhibitions are, therefore, against 
the highest scientific opinions, and are justly characterised as 
wanton and cruel, 

I do not think that the depth and strength of popular feeling. 
as to the abuses of vivisection are sufliciently known to the 
medical profession, Foolish things may have been said, and 
extreme opinions urged by those who advocate the total aboli- 
tion of vivisection. But, apart from this popular and some- 
times ignorant clamour, there is a public opinion not to be 
despised. Sir Arthur Helps gave expression to the feeling 
prevalent among men of culture in all professions when he said 
that ‘‘any man known to have practised needless cruclties on 
animals should be placed under a social ban.” It is very cer- 
tain that the whole tone and standing of the profession may be 
lowered from being associated in the public mind with these 
horrors. It was not by mere technical knowledge and skill that 
the medical profession obtained and kept the high place that it 
holds in English life and history. There has been always a 
succession of men of high standing, scholars, and gentlemen, 
men also as conspicuous for their genercus and humane charac- 
ter as for professional acquirements. It was when the associate 
of such men that Dr. Samuel Johnson. wrote his celebrated 
paper on Vivisection (No. 17 of the ‘‘Idler”), describing ‘‘a 
race of wretches among the inferior professors of medical know- 
ledge,” who, by knife, fire, and poison, sought the advancement 
of knowledge. He would not have written thus if the higher 
grades of the profession approved such practices. There has 
been always in the provinces also a succession of medical men, 
high in character as well as attainments—men like Cotton of 
St. Albans, Hey of Leeds, Bardsley of Manchester, and others 
—whose names are yet held in honour. These men gave tone 
to the whole profession in the spheres of their influence. There 
are men of the same stamp now in all parts of England, who 
could maintain the same high tone in our provincial medical 
associations. To them this appeal is made to resist the influ- 
ence of those who would hold up as the great lights and orna- 
ments of the profession men like Magendie and Schiff, instead 
of men like Bell and Abercrombie. If a new epoch of medical 
history in England is to be begun, let it at least not be without 
a protest being heard. 

JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. EDIN, 


Among the grants of money made by the Council 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a sum has for several years been voted for 
experiments on the functions of different parts of the 
encephalon. Are there no men of science now on 
the Council to protest against such a grant? Surely 
there must also be many men of cultivated and 
humane minds in the medical profession, who would 
side rather with the old English than with the new 
French school of physiology. Surely there are many 
who do not think physical research to be synony- 
mous with all science and philosophy, and who still 
recognise moral law amidst the materialism of the 
present day. The new Act of Parliament will leave 
vivisectors, in their licensed places, free to perform 
all experiments to which tho inspectors do not 
object. These inspectors are not likely to interfere 
with the professors of physiology and their pupils. 
Tho ‘‘ Handbook for the Physiological Laboratory ” 
contains a terrible record of cruelties which will 
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still be witnessed in “licensed places.” It is the 
duty of all who wish the existing evils abated, 
to diffuse information on the subject, among pro- 
fessional as well as non-professional readers. Pro- 
fessors of physiology may speak with contemptuous 
independence, but medical men in general will find 
they are not acting wisely in this matter if they 
set themselves in hostility to public opinion and right 
feeling, as well as to the voice of the best class of 
medical men in former days. (See articles in 
‘‘ Medico-Chirurgical Review,” wt supra.) The im- 
portation of vivisection to our medical schools is new, 
and it is bad, and the less it spreads the better for 
the humane and honourable profession upon which 
it is bringing a cloud. 





THE MYSTERIOUS LODGER. 


A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION OF AN OXFORD D.D., AND 
FELLOW OF QUEEN’S. 
Il. 


r happened, then, that many, many springs ago, 
so many that it almost seemed to him as if they had 
belonged to a previous phase of existence, the mother 
of Dr. M., a widow lady, enjoying an ample jointure, 
adopted a pretty, fuir-haired little girl, about five 
years old. Lucy Barton was an orphan. A maternal 
aunt had hitherto done her best to provide for the 
child, but she, too, had passed away; and had not 
Mrs. M. providentially appeared for her succour, the 
poor child must have been consigned to that horror 
of true English hearts—the workhouse. 

Lucy found a comfortable home with her kind 
protectress, whose careshesoon repaid by her winning, 
affectionate ways. Mrs. M. caused her to be well 
instructed and properly trained in principles and 
habits of rectitude and piety; and Robert M., then 
about ten years old, took especial pains in teaching 
the little Lucy all that he himself had learned, even 
to the rudiments of Latin; and during his vacations 
from Eton, gave to her a large portion of his time. 
Lucy, who was a quick, intelligent child, grew 
much attached to the wayward, over-indulgent boy, 
who never showed to her aught but kindness, and 
made her studies quite easy and delightful to her. 

Years passed happily on, and Robert went up to 
Oxford, where he soon distinguished himself by his 
predilection for antiquarian lore; and still in the 
vacations he instructed Lucy, and deeply imbued her 
mind with a taste for the pursuits which so engrossed 
his own. Whether she really liked the study of 
antiquity, or only forced her attention to it to please 
her young preceptor, is a question; but they pored 
together for hours over musty relics, and fancied 
they were enlightened by their researches. 

Mrs. M. watched with great and growing interest 
the opening mind of her protegée, and already antici- 
pated the time when Lucy should hold to her a nearer 
relationship. Robert was always reserved, but she 
saw that he admired Lucy’s simple beauty, and 
appreciated her many amiable qualities; and the 
mother resolved to let them take their course, and not 
even to hint her wishes, at least not yet ; meanwhile, 
sho would be watchful and observant. 

But Lucy had unhappily inherited her mother’s 
delieacy of constitution, and her kind protectress 
often had fears on her account. 

One day, Lucy haying left the room hastily, the 
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mother and son, being left alone, glanced at each 
other, and read the mutual thought. 

“Don’t you think, mother, that Lucy is looking 
very delicate?” asked he. ‘I have long noticea 
that her appetite is almost gone, and she cannot 
work or walk with me as she used todo. If any- 
thing should befall Lucy, I should never be happy 
again. Next to you she is the only being I have 
ever cared for, or ever can care for.” 

‘‘Your confidence and your choice delight me, 
Robert,”’ returned Mrs. M; ‘‘especially since Lucy 
ceased to be a child I have watched her narrowly, 
and only to continually rejoice at the dispositions 
and amiable qualities she displays. Yes, Robert, 
I am rejoiced, but Lucy is yet too young for 
her mind to be disturbed by such thoughts; 
however, in two or three years, should all be 
well, I should like her to know your senti- 
ments towards her; for the present, go on as usual, 
and treat her with brotherly kindness, as you have 
ever done.” 

‘“‘ Two or three years, mother !”’ echoed Robert ; “I 
cannot wait so long as that; ff you wish it, I will 
promise you not to speak to Lucy on the subject 
nearest to my heart for one year; I cannot say 
more.” 

‘‘ Very well, Robert,” replied Mrs. M., ‘‘ so be it; 
and I shall comfort myself with the idea that when 
it shall please God to take mo to my home, I shall 
leave you with one the study of whose life will be, I 
feel confident, to make you happy.” 

Robert smiled; and as Lucy re-entered the room 
the subject was dropped. 

The advance of more genial weather appeared to 
realise Mrs. M.’s prediction ; and as tho young girl 
felt the sweet influence of the spring, her bloom and 
her spirits returned ; and the summer and autumn 
passed happily away. 

Robert faithfully kept his promise to his mother; 
but actions, if not words, had revealed to Tucy the 
desire of his heart, and when, with his mother’s full 
approbation, he asked Lucy to become his wife, even 
maidenly modesty could scarcely restrain the joyous 
expression which marked her acceptance of his suit. 
But ere the year closed, a sad change came o’er the 
dream of life of the attached youth and maiden, and 
blighted all their future. 

In the early autumn Mrs. M. was indisposed. At 
first her illness was not considered serious, bu as 
time progressed, the fears of those who loved her so 
well were aroused ; change of climate was prescribed 
for her, but she entreated, with such mournful 
earnestness, not to be forced to leave her house, that 
her medical advisers acceded to her request, not 
without feeling that her rapidly-increasing illness 
almost precluded the possibility of her removal. 

And 50, before Christmas came—the hallowed 
anniversary which had always been celebrated s0 
joyously by the trio—Mrs. M. had sunk under her 
illness, to the deep and enduring grief of her son 
and adopted daughter. 

On her death-bed Mrs. M. had conjured Robert 
and Lucy to marry immediately on the expiration of 
the first year of mourning—she would have urged 
their being united cven before her departure, but 
latterly the sad transitions of her illness had been 80 





rapid and so violent that even the thought of such a 
| step seemed out of place. 

‘Promise me, Robert,” said the dying mother, 
‘that Lucy, and she alone, shall be your wife, and 
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that you will continue to live here. Ishould scarcely 
die happily, if I thought you would desert the old 
home.” 

“Make your mind perfectly easy on that head, dear 
mother,”’ replied Robert; ‘‘as I told you long ago, 
Lucy, and none other, shall be my wife, and sho 
would be as unwilling as I should to quit our beloved 
home.” 

“Thanks, Robert,” fecbly responded his mother. 
“One thing more ; our faithful old Martha, who has 
tended you from your birth, must still remain with 
you, and when Lucy and you are married, she will 
be to your family what she has ever been to mine— 
a trustworthy, sincere friend. I have provided for 
her.” 

“Your wishes shall in every point be religiously 
observed, dear mother; it will be Lucy’s desire as 
well as mine,’’ replied Robert. 

The sufferer smiled calmly, as she closed her eyes, 
and murmured, ‘‘ Now I have done with earth, and 
almost heaven seems to dawn upon me.” 

From the hour of Mrs. M.’s death a blight seemed 
to fall upon Lucy; this young girl deeply mourned 
the loss of her kind benefactress, and though she 
tried to stifle her excessive sorrow when Robert was 
present, inwardly she grieved and pined; nor could 
his extreme devotion to her, nor his assiduous care 
for her comfort and welfare, avail to arrest the disease 
which was sapping the foundations of her life. In 
the ensuing spring her fatal symptoms reappeared, 
and she, too, passed away, like a flower, withered 
ere it be fully blown. 

Old Martha did her utmost to assuage her young 
master’s grief at this double bereavement, but 
within a year of the death of her beloved mistress 
and Lucy, she also died, and Robert was left to tread 
life’s wilderness alone. His taste for sclitude and 
retirement returned upon him with redoubled force ; 
he shut himself up entirely in his then desolate home, 
and refused all external comfort and consolation. 

But when the first anguish of his grief was lulled— 
deadened even by its indulgence—Robert bethought 
him of his lost mother’s earnest wish, her anxious 
ambition that her son should distinguish himself in 
his University career. With a sort of stolid deter- 


mination he worked on, term after term, till he had | 


attained his object ; then the unnatural strain, which 
despair and excitement had prompted, suddenly gave 
way, and a total collapse of his energies succeeded. 
From this state of partial apathy and utter indifference 
to the ordinary concerns of life Robert never rallied, 
and by degrees he became the misanthropic, strange 
being we knew in after years—knew, and really 
Pitied him sincerely. 

There had been germs of good in his character, 


but they had never been fully developed, and the | 


demolition of his hopes at the outset of his career 
had soured and embittered his spirit, and precluded 
his enjoying with gratitute the many mercies and 
blessings which still remained to him. ' 

It seemed almost incredible that the bowed-down, 
Prematurely-aged man whom we knew could be the 
same person who had once been an affectionate son 
and a deeply attached lover! 


When Dr. M. first became our inmate his visits 
were usually confined to the Sunday and Monday in 
each week ; but, as he grew more familiar with us, 
he sometimes popped in unexpectedly, at odd times, 
assured of a pleasant welcome. 
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| One such mid-week visit I distinctly recollect. My 
| mother and I had planned to spend the tollowing 
| afternoon with a friend residing at some distance, 
when Dr. M.’s well-known knock put all such notions 
to flight. He looked pleased when he entered the 
room, and after the usual salutations he took a chair 
by my side, and with a mysterious and somewhat 
| pompous air, he drew from his pocket a small parcel 
very carefully tied up, saying, as he did so, “ Ah, my 
dear Miss Florence ’’—heo had never addressed me so 
before—“ you little think what a treasure I have 
here ; you would never guess what it is.” 

“Then it is useless my attempting to do so, 
Dr. M.,” I replied, visions of jewellery which had 
once been his mother’s, or perhaps a relic of her 
needlework, floating indistinctly in my mind. 

‘* Neither, I am sure, could you guess, Mrs. Prior, 
| though your instincts are wonderfully acute,” said 
Dr. M., turning towards her. 

“Shall I try?” asked she, as the doctor was 
leisurely untying his precious package. ‘‘I opine it 
is some curious piece of embroidery, perhaps—” 

‘* No, no,” interrupted Dr. M., ‘‘ nothing so trivial. 
I am going to ask you to do me a very great favour, 
my dear Miss Florence,” and he looked at me very 
oddly. 

‘* Certainly, Dr. M., if it is in my power,” I re- 
plied. ‘Tell me what it is.” 

‘You are the only person in the world I could or 
would ask to do me this great favour,” pursued 
Dr. M. ; ‘‘and if I did not know you to be as amiable 
as you are talented, I should hesitate to ask even 
you.” 

I was mystified ; my visions of jewellery dissolved, 
and Iam afraid an almost contemptuous smile curled 
my lip as Dr. M. very carefully unfolded and dis- 
played to us what looked exceedingly like a common 
handkerchief, such as people use for tying up 
bundles. 

‘“‘ There,” he said, exultingly, ‘that handkerchief 
once actually belonged to the illustrious Belzoni! 
Many a time, no doubt, has he carried in it some of 
the invaluable relics he collected; for look!” and 
as he held the handerchief up to the light, I saw that 
various rents of greater or lesser dimensions had 
marred its original beauty. 

I tried to look more reverentially at the object in 
which Dr. M. took so deep an interest. To look 
concerned cost me no effort, for a change had come 
‘o’er the spirit of my dream,” and visions of many 
a tedious hour’s work loomed in the distance. 

‘‘ And you want me to try to repair these dilapi- 
dations for you, Dr. M?”’ said I. 

‘Tf you would do me that extreme favour, my 
dear Miss Florence, I should be truly grateful to 
you; and you should have cause to remember my 
gratitude.” 

‘“ Well, I will do my best to oblige you, Dr. M.,” 
I replied, as I thought how differently the afternoon 
was to be passed from the way in which we had pro- 
posed to spend it. 
| his handkerchief was simply a dark blue linen 
one, checked with white. Fortunately, I had by me 
some blue Coventry thread, which I fetched, and sct 
to work with a will, Dr. M. watching me delightedly, 
every now and then remarking on the rapid moyve- 
ments of my fingers, as I darned away, and then 
crossed the patches with white thread, to restore the 
pattern. Dr. M. scarcely liked the interruption of 
' dinner, though he was somewhat of a gourmand when 
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hoe mei with a dish to his taste, and I could see that 
he was anxiously impatient for me to resume my 
employment. At length, after five hours’ close work- 
ing, my task was completed, and I left the room with 
the precious relic to get it smoothened with a hot iron, 
after which process the repairs were really scarcely 
noticeable. Dr. M.’s eyes followed me as I departed, 
and hailed my return so gladly, it seemed quite 
absurd. To describe his rapturous encomiums on my 
work is simply impossible. Had I portrayed a group 
of flowers so naturally as to deceive the very bees, 
my performance could not have been more ap- 
plauded. 


Again, soon afterwards, Dr. M. came to Windsor in 
the mid-week, and this time evidently in great per- 
turbation and trouble, some burglars having at- 
tempted to break into his house. Fortunately, they 
had not succeeded in their design, or the poor doctor 
might not have lived to tell the tale; but they had 
dislodged some of the outer bars which secured the 
windows, and failing in their object of gaining an 
entrance, they had wrought great destruction in the 
grounds. 

For two nights the solitary one had not ventured 
to go to bed, but through the night he waited and 
watched, with a loaded pistol on the table by him. 
All passed off quictly, and during the day he 
ventured to take a few hours’ repose, but it was un- 
refreshing; and at night he resumed his vigil, and 
remained for some time in darkness, lest the glimmer 
of his lamp should scare away the would-be in- 
truders. But he could not sit still long, and travers- 
ing the house in his state of nervous excitement, no 
wonder that he stumbled and fell down several steps, 
severely bruising his shoulder and arm. Acute 
pain was now added to his other discomforts, so 
having obtained a light, before daybreak he started 
to walk to Windsor, taking nearly double the time 
he usually occupied to complete the journey, and 
arriving at last in a most pitiable condition. 

My kind-hearted mother did all she could for his 
relief, and prevailed over him to join us at dinner. 
Fortunately, we were alone. Dr. M. ate voraciously, 
for he was half famished, his small home-stores 
being exhausted, and he not daring to leave his 
fortress to replenish them. After dinner my mother 
procured some embrocation, and rubbed his injured 
arm and shoulder, and then persuaded him to lie 
down till tea-time. He did so, and awoke much 
refreshed and relieved, and in the evening asked me 
to play and sing as usual. Very willingly I com- 
plied; and for awhile the poor doctor seemed to for- 
get his troubles. 

As the evening woro on, however, ho became 
restless and uneasy, and at last proposed setting out 
on his homeward walk of fifteen miles, 

Of course we strongly dissuaded him, representing 
to him the dangers to which he would expose him- 
self, and urged him to retire to rest, and to defer his 
journey until after breakfast next morning. At first 
he was angry, but soon changed his tone, and said 
“he would go to bed, and to sleep, and very pro- 
bably he should not wake again.” 

At this we becamo dreadiully alarmed, but after- 
wards I played some of his favourite music, which 
had a really soothing effect on him; the harsh 
vindictive expression of his faco softened, his hands 
relaxed their convulsive twitching, as in dreamy 
half-consciousness he listened, and then tired-out 
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nature asserted her right, and he slept in hig 
chair. 

My mother and I still watched, afraid to stir lest 
we should wake him, and neither of us daring to 
leave the room; only we prepared somo strong 
coffee, which, indeed, we all required after ow 
anxious vigil, and noiselessly replenishing the fire, 
we dozed and watched alternately, till past three in 
the morning. Then tho poor doctor awoke, much 
refreshed and perfectly reasonable; he gratefully 
accepted a cup of coffee, and retired to his room, 
whence he did not make his appearance till about 
noon the next day. 

For the first time since we had known Dr. M. ho 
omitted his visit to Windsor on the following Sunday 
morning, and as the day wore away, and still he 
came not, we became seriously uneasy at his unwonted 
absence. We pictured to ourselves the probable 
return of the burglars, and thought it not unlikely 
they might have affected an entrance at some un- 
guarded point in the lower regions of his house. 
And if they had, what was to prevent @ perhaps 
fatal issue to the desparate encounter which was sure 
to take place. It was awful suspense, but there was 
no alternative but to wait awhile; only I wrote to 
Dr. M., stating our uneasiness at his absence, though 
uncertain whether my letter would reach him. 

Wednesday brought the absentee, but he came 
with the gait and demeanour of a man oppressed by 
illness and heavy care. He growlingly acknowledged 
having picked up my letter, and seemed to wonder wliy 
we had wondered at his non-appearance on Sunday. 

*‘ Really, Dr. M.,”’ said my mother, ‘‘ we were so 
uneasy at your unusual absence, that Mr. Marton 
proposed going to H. to see whether any accident 
had befallen you.” 

“‘ What should happen to me?” he asked, sullenly. 
‘Tt is well for him he did not come.” 

Dinner, as usual, roused him a little, and he grew 
a triflo less morose, but it was evident his mind was 
more unsettled. 

After this, Dr. M.'s misanthropic moods were oi 
more frequent recurrence, and lasted longer. We 
seldom saw him more than once a-week, and some- 
times even his Sunday visit was omitted. The 
autumn was passing away, and the weather becoming 
cold and chill, and he evidently found what had been 
a pleasant summer excursion toute autre chose in the 
damp raw mornings of October and November. 
Again he talked of shutting himself up in his dreary 
abode, saying that he had promised his mother never 
to leave it, and also that he would never mary, 
except the person of her choice; and although death 
had rendered the latter impossible, he still considered 
the promise binding upon him, and almost felt asi 
he were infringing upon it by permitting himself the 
indulgence of occasionally sharing our home, and 
enjoying the society of my mother and myself. : 

And thus the poor deluded man resigned himself 
to his morbid fancies, and each time that we saw him 
said that it would probably be the last, at all events 
untii the next summer. We felt for and pitied him; 
we could not combat his decision. 

Just at this period our London friends urged us to 
commence the school for which my sister and I had 
been educated, promising to place two pupils with us 
at once, with the prospect of several more, and 
requiring immediate decision. 

Dr. M. seemed to be exccedingly disconcerted 
when ho found that we were actually going to leave 
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Windsor, and said he should probably never enter it 
again. He begged us to write to him when we 
should be settled in our new abode, and again and 
again reiterated his promise of never forgetting our 
kind solicitude for him, which should be substantially 
remembered. He also said he would come and see 
us in the spring. And thus, with some mutual re- 
grets and some misgivings, we parted. 

One morning in the following spring a cab stopped 
at our door, and to our pleased astonishment we 
recognised in the gentleman who alighted from it 
our quondam friend, Dr. M. 

He admired our pretty residence, seemed to be 
interested in our progress, and asked me to play for 
him a few of the old hymns; and while I did so 
my mother improvised a luncheon. He spent a 
couple of hours with us rationally and pleasantly 
enough, and promised to repeat his visit soon; 
asserted, too, that he should never forget his many 
and deep obligations to us. He said but little of his 
own affairs, and urged us to write to him frequently. 

On the whole, he seemed much gratified with his 
visit, and, on leaving, he pressed a sovereign into my 
dear mother’s hand, saying, ‘‘ For the wine,” and 
with renewed promises and protestations, he bade us 
a kindly farewell. 

We never saw Dr. M. again. 

We obeyed his injunctions to write to him fre- 
quently, but some letters were never answered. As 
they were not returned, we waited in expectation of 
his promised second visit, a promise he never fulfilled. 


‘Time passed on; my sister left school, and joined 
my mother and myself in our educational labours. 
Seven years elapsed, and our first standard cennec- 
tion desired a change of residence to where the ser- 
vices of professors of greater eminence could be pro- 
cured for our more advanced pupils. 

But the difference in our expenses was s0 enor- 
mous, our rent and taxes being more than doubled, 
that, after a two years’ trial, we decided to relinquish 
the school; and while my mother again received 
boarders, my sister and I went “to look at the world 
through the back windows,” as governesses in fami- 
lies; she went to Norfolk, and I to Southampton. 
But my sister did not remain there long; in the 
following autumn, 1839, she married, and sailed for 
the Cape. 

I remained for three years in my position, and 
then, my eldest pupil being ‘‘ finished” for India, I 
rejoined my mother, who had for the same period 
been settled in London, and who then had an aged 
parent unexpectedly dependent upon her. 

It must have been during this interval, I think in 
1841, that, glancing at the “Morning Herald” 
(since, I believe, defunct), Dr. M.’s name caught my 
eye. 

Eleven years had elapsed since we had seen or 
heara anything of Dr. M., for our letters had never 
been answered, and for some time we had ceased to 
write to him, and we knew of no channel through 
which to inquire about him. 

And now my attention was arrested by a paragraph 
which stated that the will of the late very eccentric 
Rev. Dr. M., of H., near M., had been proved by a 
person of whose name we were wholly ignorant. 

The statement went on to notify that the Museum 
of Antiquities, said to be the most valuable private 
collection in the kingdom, had been bequeathed by 
Dr. M. to Queen’s College, Oxon, ‘yhere he had 
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matriculated, but with which he had sinco held no 
connection; a large amount was likewise left to the 
college, I forget on what terms. Then a handsome 
legacy was devised to the Bodleian Library, Oxon, 
to be expended in books within a given period. 
Little else was there recorded; but as far as I could 
glean, no mention was made of the relations in 
Wales, to whom Dr. M. had requested my mother to 
write in the event of his decease, as they would 
inherit the bulk of his property; nor, what more 
nearly affected us, did our names appear as legatees. 

In great consternation I wrote instantly to my 
mother, enclosing to her the paragraph, and 
begging her to lose no time in ascertaining the facts. 
Active and energetic ever, she needed no urging to 
dispatch ; and accompanied by a quondam boarder at 
Windsor, Mr. Morton, together they searched the 
will at Doctors’ Commons. Alas! with no favourable 
result. The above-mentioned bequests were re- 
hearsed in due legal formula, and persons wero 
named of whom we had never heard; but neither 
Dr. M.’s cousins nor ourselves were spoken of. I 
wrote to the trustees of the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, telling, in plain terms, the simple story of 
our connection with the late Dr. M., and our heavy 
disappointment at his utter obliviousness of the 
essential services we had rendered to him, and his 
forgetfulness of his many promises to us, that those 
services, of which he well understood the full value, 
though we abstained from the slightest allusion to 
them, should ever be remembered, and substantially 
recompensed. 

In due time a reply came; very courteous, almost 
kind; but, while regretting our severe disappoint- 
ment, and feeling keenly that Dr. M. had been ex- 
tremely blameworthy in so neglecting to fuifil 
promises which ought to have been held as sacredly 
binding upon him, especially considering the nature 
of some of the services rendered to him, the trustees 
were unable to divert from its destined purpose any 
portion of the munificent bequest of the late Dr. M. 
to their library. And so, with expressions of con- 
dolence the quite unofficial letter closed. 

In 1843 I married, and shortly afterwards I saw 
a newspaper paragraph narrating the sad fact that 
Mrs. Belzoni, then growing aged, and afflicted with 
some of the infirmities almost inseparable from an 
advanced period of life, was residing in a continental 
city, almost in destitution, and saying what a re- 
proach to the age it was that the widow, and often 
the intrepid companion of the illustrious traveller in 
his exploring expeditions, should be permitted to be 
thus situated. 

Again I put myself in correspondence with the 
authorities at Oxford, and pleaded for help—noit for 
myself or for those dear to me, but for the aged 
widow of one whom Dr. M. had almost worshipped, 
and, callous as he was in general, whom he must 
have felt it a sacred duty to assist. I only referred 
to our own disappointment sufficiently to expla‘n 
who I was, and why I felt so deep an interest in the 
unknown stranger. 

My letter was most courteously answered by the 
Rev. Dr. P., the respected Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
who seemed to enter fully into my feelings for the 
desolate one; but he, too, averred that no portion of 
that fund could be appropriated to her relief. At 
the same time, to show that he was in earnest in his 
expressions of sympathy, Dr. P. enclosed me a 
cheque for two guineas as his own donation towards 
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any fund I might inaugurate on Mrs. Belzoni’s | 
behalf. I promptly acknowledged his kindness, and 
wrote again in a few days to report progress. 

My little fund was augmented from two guineas to 
five; still I felt that I was nobody to undertake such 
a mission, so I called on a clergyman whom I knew 
to ask his co-operation, but was refused on the plea 
that he was a Cambridge man, and Dr. M. had be- 
longed to Oxford. 

Grieved and annoyed at.this rebuff, and anxious 


that the money, little as it was, should reach the | 


needy widow, I took the bold resolve of calling on 
Sir 
ask his advice. Very courteously he accepted in 
trust my little fund, and promised that it should bo 
forwarded to its destination, and further said that he 
would take care that Mrs. Belzoni’s case should bo 
represented in the proper quarter; and with mutual 
expressions of goodwill I took my leave of Sir 
Roderick, and heard no more of the matter. 

‘‘From small beginnings great events arise.” 
Some months after the circumstances I have nar- 
rated had occurred, again a paragraph in the news- 
paper attracted my attention. It stated that a grant 
of £100 a-year for life had been made to Mrs. Bel- 
zoni, the aged widow of the late illustrious traveller! 

How I rejoiced to see it! I scarcely dared ven- 
ture to hope that my puny efforts had led, even 
remotely, to this most desirablo result. But it was 


attained, and as I remembered Sir R. Murchison’s 
promises, I felt with deep gratification that it mzght be 
even so, and thankful, indeed, I was to have been 
permitted to contribute in the slightest degree to- 
wards rendering comparatively easy and comfortable 
the declining ycars of the aged, unknown object of 


my solicitude. 

One circumstance connected with Dr. M. I havo 
omitted to mention, I must do so now. When we 
were assured of Dr. M.’s decease, my dear mother 
fulfilled his injunction, and wrote to his cousins in 
Wales, although their names did not appear in his 
will any more than our own. 

The reply was from the son of the gentleman who 
had been named to us, and who stated that his father 
had died some time previously to his cousin, Dr. M., 
but that, although he inherited his father’s right to 
be remembered in Dr. M.’s testamentary arrange- 
ments, he learned, with much sorrow at his kins- 
man’s conduct, that such was not the case; and 
while condoling with us on the non-recognition of 
our claims to grateful remembrance, which, in 
point of magnitude, he acknowledged were prior 
even to those of consanguinity (though there had 
been ample means to satisfy both), Mr. T. con- 
cluded by saying that he supposed, from the solitary 
and unnatural life Dr. M. had led, that his intellect 
had become impaired, and that, in this semi-imbecile 
state, ho had fallen an easy prey to other sugges- 
tions. We never heard a et Mr. T. took steps 
to ascertain the facts. 

We had no alternative but to coincide in this 
opinion, and unfortunately our claims wero of a 
nature that could only be advanced in a court of 
conscience. Failing that, we were compelled to submit 
to the unjust and cruel forgetfulness which had 
caused Dr. M. to ignoro these claims. The only 
result derived from the whole affair was deeply im- 
pressing on our hearts the inspired words of the 
—_ Trust not in man, for there is no help in 

im.’ 
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PMarielies. 


Jews mx Great Brirar.—The number of Jews in Great 
Britain has long been a source of doubt. No means are afforded 
to ascertain the exact number. We have, hovever, obtained 
from oficial sourees certain figures which enable us to arrive at 
an approximate estimate. The total number ef intermentsin 
Jewish congregations in Great Britain during 1875 was 1,230; 
of this total, 956 interments were in London. The annual rate 
of mortality ameng the general population of London is 24 per 


| 1,000; assuming this to have been the death-rate among the 
toderick Murchison—now, alas! no more—to | ve ay 
| rather than a lower one, for Jews mostly reside in towns,—we 


Jewish population of Great Britain—and we apply this rate 


ascertain that the approximate number of Jews in Great Britain 
is 51,250, and that of this number 39,833 reside in London.— 
Jewish Chronicle. 


CLropaTna’s NEEpLe. — Mr. J. Dixon, Cannon Street, 
London, writes to the ‘‘ Globe :’—** While the Corporation of 
London are spending £25,000 on feasting, and the citizens will 
probably spend £10,000 more on Saturday in illuminations to 
commemorate our rejoicing at the happy return of the Prince of 
Wales from the East, will you kindly spare me a few lines to 
urge my fellow-countrymen to raise a more substantial and 
enduring memorial of this Eastern visit, by bringing home from 
Kgypt, and placing in the new site opened up by the removal of 
Northumberland House, the long-proffered, but loug-neglected 
Cleopatra’s Needle, which lies at Alexandria waiting the orders 
of our Government? During my frequent visits to Egypt, I 
have taken a great interest in this obelisk. Indeed, it was I 
who went to the trouble and expense of uncovering the buricd 
stone, and cleaning it so that it could be photographed, and I 
am ready to subscribe 500 guineas to any fund which may be 
formed to pay the cost of its removal to England.” 


Gonitta.—A young living gorilla was lately brought to 
Liverpool by the German African Society’s expedition, which 
arrived by the steamship Loanda, from the West Coast. Mr. 
Moore, curator of the Free Public Museum, paid it a visit at 
Eberle’s Alexandra Hotel, where it lodged with its keepers, and 
gave the following report :—‘‘The animal is a young male in 
the most perfect health and condition, and measures nearly 
three feet in height. Its beetling brows, flattened podgy nose, 
black muzzle, small ears, and thick fingers, cleft only to the 
second joint, distinguish it unmistakably from the chimpanzee. 
Only one other specimen has been brought alive to England. 
In the winter of 1855-6 a young female gorilla, of much smaller 

ize, was exhibited by the late Mrs. Wombwell in Liverpool and 
other places. It dicd in March, 1856, and was sent to Mr. 
Waterton, of Walton Hall, who preserved the skin for his owa 
collection, and sent the skeleton to the Leeds Museum. This 
specimen I saw living in Liverpool, and dead at Walton Hall. 
All subsequent attempts to import the gorilla alive have failed ; 
and, unfortunately, the British public will have no opportunity 
of profiting by the present success, as the members of the 
expedition, with commendable patriotism, are taking the 
animal, vi@ Hull, to Berlin. Could it have graced our own 
Zoological Gardens it would have been the lion of the day ; for, 
in addition to the great scientific interest of the species, the 
abounding life, enerzy, and joyous spirits of this example would 
have made it a universal favourite. Courteously received at 
Eberle’s Alexandra Hotel by the members of the expedition, I 
found the creature romping and rolling in full liberty about the 
private drawing-room, now looking out of the window with all 
becoming gravity and sedateness, as though interested, but not 
disconcerted, by the busy multitude and novelty without, then 
bounding rapidly along on knuckles and feet to examine and 
poke fun at some new-comer ; playfully mumbling at his calves, 
pulling at his beard (a special delight), clinging to his arms, 
examining his hat (not at all to its improvement), curiously 
inquisitive as to his umbrella, and so on with visitor after 
visitor. If he becomes over-excited by the fun, a gentle box on 
the ear would bring him to order like ‘a child, like a child only 
to be on the romp again immediately. He points with the 
index finger, clasps with his hands, pouts out his tongue, feeds 
on a mixed diet, decidedly prefers roast meats to boiled, eats 
strawberries, as I sew, with delicate appreciativeness, 1s exqul- 
sitely clean and mannerly. The palms of his hands and feet 
are beautifully plu=p, soft, and black as jet. He has been eight 
months and a-half in the possession of the expedition, has grown 


| some six inches in that time, and is supposed to be between two 


and three years of age,” 
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By the Author of ‘*The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 


imperial 16mo. 7s. cloth. elegant. 
Random Truths in Common Things. Occa- 
sional Papers from My Study Chair. With numerous Illus- 
trations by eminent Artists. 


fi rial t6mo, 6s. 6a. cloth, elegant. 
“The Haive:t of a Quiet Eye:” Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous Engravings by 





By the late Miss E. H. WALSHE, 


Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 

From Dawn to Dark in Italy. A Tale of 
the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. With Engrav- 
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. Imperial t6mo. 45. cloth, gilt edges. 

The Foster-Brothers of Doon. A Tale of 

the Irish Rebellion of 1798. With Engravings, 


Imperial 16mo. 2s. cloth, 1s. neat cover. 
The Ferrol Family, and other Tales. With Engrav- 
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Imperial 16mo. 
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With Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo, 
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The Manuscript Man; or, the Bible in 


35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
A Tale of the Irish Famine. 
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_From the Shanty to the 
A Story of Canadian Life. With Engrav- 
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By Mrs. WEBB, Author of ** Naomi,” etc. 


4s. cloth, gilt edges. 
Pomponia; or, the Gospel 
Household. With 18 Engravings. 


in Ceesar’s 


38. Od. cloth, gilt edges. 
Alypius of Tagaste. A Tale of the Early 
Church. With 15 Engravings. 





By the Author of ‘‘Christie Redfera’s Troubles.” 


Frap. 8vo. 2s. cloth, 2s. 6d. extra cloth. 

Little Serena in a Strange Land. Illustrated. 
fiap. 8vo. 25. 6d. cloth, 35. extra cloth. 
Shenac’s Work at Home. A Tale of Cana- 

dian Life. With Engravings. 


fap. Suc. 2s. cloth, 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges. 
The Orphans of Glen Elder. A Story of 
Scottish Life. With Engravings. . 
Ciown 8vo. 35 Od. cloth, gilt edges. 
Christie Redfern’s Troubles. 





By GEORGE 


38. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
A Story of Old London. 


Imperial 16m. 
Richard Hunne. 
With Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo0, 45. cloth, gilt edges. 

The Chronicies of an Old Manor House. 
With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
An Old Sailor’s Story. With Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 45. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
George Burley: His Experiences and Ob- 
seivations. With Engiavings. 


E. SARGENT. 


Imperial \6mo. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. 

gravings. 

Imperial 16mo. 38. 6d. cloth, gilt evges. 

Vivian and his Friends; or, Two Hundred 

Years Ago. With Engravings. 

Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. cloth beards. 

The Poor Clerk and his Crooked Sixpence, 

With Engravings. 

Crown $vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


With En- 





The Grafton Family, and other Tales. Engravings. 





By Mrs. PROSSER. 


Crown 8vo. 45. cloth, gilt edges. 
The Awdries and their Friends, and other 
Tales. With Engravings. 
Imperial t6mo. 2s. 6d. cloin. 
A Story of the Days of the Cattle Plague. 
With Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 35. cloth boards. 
The Door without a Knocker, and other Tales. 
With Engravings. 


Feap. 8vo. 28. cloth, 2s. 6d. gilt ed,es. 
Ludovic; or, the Boy’s Victory. 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth elegant, 
Fables. With Illustrations by ERNEST 
HakRISON WritR, NOEL Humriketys, and 


Original 
GRISET, 
others. 

Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

The Cheery Chime of Garth, and other Stories. 

With Engravings. 





By the Author of ““ Jessica’s 


Crown S8vo. 


4s. extra cloth. 
Bede’s Charity. 


With Engravings by Epbw. WHYMPER. 
Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth, 2s. extra cloth. 

Max Kromer. A Story of the Siege of Strasbourg. 
Royal 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth, 2s. extra cloth, 

Little Meg’s Children. 
Royal 16mo. 15. 6d. cloth, 2s. extra cloth. 

Alone in London. 
Royal 16mo. 1s. cloth, 1s. 6d. extra cloth, 

Jessica’s First Prayer. 


First Prayer.” 
Fcap. 8voa. 

Pilgrim Street. 
Feap. 8vo. 

Fern’s Hollow. 
Fcap. 8vo. 


(AM LMlustrate?.) 

2s. cloth, 2s. 6d. extra cloth. 

A Story of Manchester Life. 
2s. cluth, 2s. Od. extra cloth. 


2s. cloth, 2s. 6a. extra cloth. 
Enoch Roden’s Training. 


Fcap. 8vo. 25. cloth, 2s. 6d. extra cloth. 
The Hishers of Derby Haven. 


fap. 8vo. 2s. cloth, 2s. 6d. extra cloth. 





The Children of Cloverley. 





By Miss DOUDNEY. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


The Great Salterns. With Fine Engravings. 


Crown 870. 35. 6d. cloth, gilt. 
Janet Darney’s Story. A Tale of Fisher 
Life in Chale Bay. Illustrated by J. MAHONtY. 





THE RELiclous Tracr Society. 


London: 56, Paternoster Row ; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 164, Piccadilly. 
Manchester: 100, Corporation Street. 


Brighton: 31, Western Road. 
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VIVISECTION. 


Testimonies of Physiologists wd Wen of Science as to its Inutility, 
~ Extension of the Cruel Practices of Vidisectors 
in this Country. | 


PRARAAAA AAR AAA eet 


sEE “PLEA FOR MERCY TO ANIMALS.” 


By JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. EDIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


“* Dr. Macaulay’s chapter on vivisection is particularly valuable just now.”—Zondon Quarterly Review, 
‘Tle opponents of vivisection will here find an admirable text-book.” —Fohn Bull. 








THE 





SUNDAY AT HOME FOR JULY 


CONTAINS— 


Geoffrey Knowles’s Aestitution. By J, Epwin ARNOLD. 
With Tllustrations 


The Hill Farms. By the Author of ‘Christie Redfern’s 
Troubles.” Wii! LWustrations. 


‘The Land o’ the Leal.” By the Author of ‘* The [Harvest 

of a Quiet Eye.” 
General Sir Hope Grant. 
Whale Fishing. 


Agriculture in Palestine. 
tion. 


A Prayer in a Storm at Sea, and what cameiof it. 


Williams 


With Portrait. 


By Mrs, Finn. JVith Zllustra- 


Welsh Preaching and Welsh: Preachers.—vII. 
of Wern. By the Rev. E, Paxton Hoop, 





The Parsees and Fire Wo-ship, /Vith Illustrations, 
Russia in the Latter Years. Ly the Rev. Dr. KEITH. 
Westminster Abbey.—viil. By the Rev. Dr. Sroucnton, 
Poetry :—A Summer Hymn. JVith Engraving. 
Hymns and Scripture.—vr. 
and Songs of the Church.” 
St. John’s Church, Hampstead: With Illustrations, 


Pages for the Young :—Old Bagnall’s Ricks. 
Hospital for Children. 


By the Author of ‘Singers 


Sunday at a 


Pulpit in the Family, The Song of the Sacred Procession. 


Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afflicted, 


With a beautifuliy-coloured Frontispiece, ‘‘SUMMER FLOWERS.” 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 


The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and Sinai: Illustrated 
by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAmuFL MANNING, LL.D., author 
of ‘‘‘Those Holy Fields,” ‘‘Swiss Pictures,”” etc. Profusely Illus- 
trated with fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound, 
gilt edges. 

“ Extremely well written, with admirable illustrations.”—Guardian. 

“ Full of spirited and highly finished engravings.” —Stamdard, 

“* A highly interesting description of Egypt and Sinai.”—Pudlic Opinion. 

** No more charming book of its kind is known to us.”—Record. 

** Should be in the possession of every Bible student.”— Weekly Review. 


The Homes and Haunts of Luther. By the Rev. Dr. 
StovGcuHtTon. With numerous Engravings by Whymper and others. 
Small gto. 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“Tt has the advantage of containing in a pleasing shape all the facts 
about Luther likely to interest the general reader.”—FPall all Gazette. 

** A handsome volume, full of well-executed illustrations.” -Standard, 

“Vhe engravings are really beautiful.’ —L7terary Chu ch van. 

“* The text is fully worthy cf the beautiful illustrations.” —.Voxcouformist. 


The Exodus and the Wanderings in the Wilderness. 
By the Rev. Dr. Epersuetm, author of ‘‘The World before the 
Flood,” ‘‘ The Temple,” etc. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“The best book we know on the wanderings.”—Exglish Churchman, 
“* A careful and scholarly piece of work.”— Christian. 


The Judgment of Jerusalem—Predicted in Scripture, 
Fulfilled in History. By the Rev. Dr. Patton, of New York. 

With Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
** A handy book of reference. 
holy city.” —Literary World. 
“ Most interesting and instructive reading.”— Ci: fsti.an. 


. «. Aconcise, albeit simple, history of the 


Isaac Watts: His Life and Time:, Ilis Writings and his 
Friends. By Epwin Paxton Hoop. With Lllustrations. 8vo. 6s. 
cloth boards. 

“Will transform a name into a living, breathing reality to multitudes of 
readers.” — Sword and Trowel. 

** A captivating series of what we may call portraits of Dr. Watts at various 
stages of his life and professional career.” —Eugiish Churchman. 

** The best life of Watts that has been written.” —Noxcon/formist. 


| Sonnets of the Sacred Year. 


| 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY; ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 





By the Rev. S. J. Stone, 
pao aw printel with bordered pages. Imperial 16mo. 3s, 
cloth, gilt. 

“*Very beautiful and spivitual poems, not unworthy to be put into com- 
parison with the ‘ Christian Year.’”"—Ziterary Churchman. 

“The volume will form a valuable present.”’—Church Bells. 

“An clegant volume. The versification and thoughts are such as will 
commend themselves to Christians generally.” —Euglish Independent. 


The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the Time of Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards. 
“There are few who will not learn from a volume which has the results, 
with little of the show of learning.” —A theneum. 
‘‘A highly interesting and most valuable work.”—Pudblic Opinion. 
** A clever, well-written book’” —Yewish World. 
** A valuable work.”—Record. 


Personal Recollections by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
author of ‘‘The Bar of Iron,” ‘ Found at Eventide,” ‘* Memorials 
of the English Martyrs,” etc. With a Memoir and Portrait. Royal 
16mo. 1s. 6d. cioth boards. 

“A pearl of a book. So softly sweet and gently refreshing, that we feel 
as if we should like to read on for an age.”—Sword and Trowel. 

**It deserves to be read and recommended.”—Record. 

“ Wili be interesting to the general reader.”—Lilerary World. 


Angelic Beings: Ticir Nature and Ministry. By the Rev. 
Cuarces Bett, Rector of Cheltenham, and Honorary Canon of 
Carlisle. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards. 

“© A very able and uszful book.”—Literary Churchman, 

“The ministry of angels is here eloquently set before us.” —Standard. 

“ Can hardly fail to become known and valued ina wide circle.”—Record. 

“A most interesting book, which bears the marks of copisus knowledge, 
good taste, and clearinsight on every page.”— Watchman. 


The World before the Flood, and the History of the 
Patriarchs. By the Rev. Dr. Epersueim, author of “ The Temple: 
its Min‘stry and Services,” etc. With Map. own 8vo. 25. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

** A valuable little book.” —Ltterary Churchman. ‘ 
“ Dr. Edersheim always writes with clearness and force.”— Nonconformist, 
“A valuable contribution to our stock of Biblical literature.”—Rock, 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London: 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
and 164, Piccadilly. 


BRIGHTON : 31, Western Road. 


LIVERPOOL: 18, Slater Sircet. 


MANCIIESTER : 100, Corporation Street. 
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) The Border Lands of Islam. 
Boy and Man. Parr II. \ : \ VI. Bulgaria 
561, 577 ff ! ; \ej American Myths: as re- 
The Shadow on the Hearth lated to Primitive Ideas 
593, 609, We | | of Religion. By Principal 
John Hullah, By Dr. Rm- DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S. . .616 
38. : | The Two Atlantics. By 
Early Civilisation. By Rev. a \ ISABELLA L. BIRD . 572, 609 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors —Al manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous commuti-. 
cations, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in tco great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with hberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the pubtic are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periodicals, 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers aud Voiumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, proviaed 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. Cura 
Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s, 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—Tho ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 186, but he 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, througn tae 
ocal booksellers or newsagents. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only py Book rost. 


REDUCTION OF RATES.—The GENERAL POSTAL UNION has considerably reduced the Postal fates to atr tne 
Eurovean countries, the United States, and Egypt. The following are the rates io some of the principai countries :— 











For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure How 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Fines, single | and Sunday 
- Part, at Home Part. at Ifome 
together, |} together, 
Afvica, West Coastof . . . «+ « « « Gla 9d.a India (vid Soutnampiony . 
Australia (vid SouthamptonorS. Francisco) 8d. Is. Jtaly a eae 
ME? @ oe & 8 ee ee eS éd. Japan (vidi United Stat a 
Se on ee eee ee 6d. Madagascar (Frenen packet} . 
Beyrout (vii Brindisi cr Belgium) . . . 3d. 6d. Madsira . 2. > ss 
Brazils (vid Southampton or Liverpool) .— Gd. 9d. Malta (vii Soutnan:yprori} . 
Buenos Ayres (vidi Southn. or Liverpool) . 6d. 9d. Mexico (vid Southazapton). . ‘ . 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . Ud. 9d, Ms ae ee el ee ee _ 
Cape Coast Castle . . « « «© © « « Gd, 9d. New Brunswwe wit rialifux). . . 
CapeofGood Hope. . . « «© « « « Gd. Od. Newfoundiawm@ . . . . «+ «© we 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . &d Is, New Zealand (via >exthn. or San Francisco) 
China (vid United States). . 2. 2. . . 6d 1s. Nova Scotia (vié Hetifax) . 
Constantinople . . . -« « «+ -' >. la Gd, Russia . « « « 8 
ME 3c 4. wow so @ se je - «ae 6d. Sierra Leos , . 
Franceand Algeria. . . . « « « - Sd. 6d. Spait . « e« ‘ 
Cold Coast (British) . . . . » - 6d G1. St. Helena . = 
Germany . ay Say” Gk ec oh te. J Se 3d, Gl. Sweden. » e 
6 a wt Ow Re ee 3d. 6d. Switzerlang are 
Se ee ee 6. Tasmania (vit Soutnn. or San 4 te 
SS 2 eee ee ee 6d. United State#. . . 2 se > Hee 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton or U. States) 8d. Is. West Indics (britst) 2. . jd. 9d, 
@ signifies additional to pay on deiivery. 
The rates of postage tu any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained wy apprcation at a Post-offiee, Oraers m 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, saavld be addressed to the Publisher, ail 














STS. 
A LARGE SELECTION OF TRACTS AND SHALL BOOKS IN 


WELSH, GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN, 
And other languages, may be found at the Geposiiories of 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 65, ST. PAULS CHURCHYARD, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 


Where they may be obtained for gratuitous distribution at reduced prices. 





Society's Retail Premises and Book Saleen, 





The Religious Tract 
AT 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
Having been Rebuilt and Enlarged, are now Re-opened. 


Bookbuyers and visitors to London will find every facility for inspecting tie Socicty’s varied and attractive stows 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
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